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John Milton. 


——~>——_ 


IT is curious that the two greatest names in English literature 
should both be associated with some story of a secret profession 
of the Catholic faith. Stranger still, the belief in neither case 
originated in the imagination of any zealous adherent of the old 
religion, in whom we might perhaps suppose that the wish was 
father to the thought. As regards Shakespeare, a statement 
that “he dyed a Papyst,” is to be found in the notes of a certain 
Mr. Davies, a Protestant clergyman, at the end of the seventeenth 
century.! This is the only direct testimony, but we know that 
Shakespeare’s father was a recusant, while the whole tone of his 
writings countenances, if it does not suggest, the idea of strong 
Catholic sympathies. That a similar report should have been 
circulated about John Milton is much more extraordinary. Every 
word left in writing by the Puritan poet sets him before us as 
the very incarnation of Protestantism. He is the typical Bible 
Christian and his career presents, as we hope to show, a strangely 
unattractive but salutary picture of the natural outcome of the 
principles which he held. None the less it is unquestionable 
that hardly thirty years after his death the statement was made 
in a sermon preached before no less august an assembly than 
the House of Commons that the blind champion of Puritanism 
had been a “Roman Catholick.” Before proceeding further it 
seems necessary to pay some little attention to this strange 
report. 

So far as I am aware, the question was first revived in 
connection with the recent Milton Tercentenary by a letter of 
Mr. Grattan Flood printed in the Zad/et of May 23rd last. But 
some few weeks later the subject was much more fully dealt 
with by Mgr. A.S. Barnes in an article in the Cambridge Review. 
Three items of evidence are adduced by Mgr. Barnes, which 
are all sufficiently concise to enable us to quote them in full. 


1 See, amongst other discussions of the question, THE MONTH, May, 1882, 


pp. I—19. 
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2 John Milton. 


The first is the sermon already referred to. It was preached 
before the House of Commons in St. Margaret's, Westminster, 
on Gunpowder Plot Day, 1704, by a Dr. William Binckes, Dean 
of Lichfield. The sermon, as was usual in such cases, was 
afterwards printed at the request of the House; and the record 
is thus preserved to us in a form which admits of no ambiguity. 
According to this deliberate utterance : 


A Popish judge in the late reign declared publickly as of his own 
knowledge that the great Champion of the [Puritan] cause, and who is 
supposed to have writ himself blind in defence of it, was a Roman 
Catholick. 


To this the preacher has appended the following footnote : 


Judge Milton, a professed Papist, in his circuit at Warwick, affirmed 
to several gentlemen and justices, that his brother Milton, the famous 
author, was of his religion. 


Now the fact that Christopher Milton, John Milton’s younger 
brother, who was made a judge in James II.’s reign, was at 
that time a Catholic, is beyond dispute, and is well known 
to us through other channels, but there is not, so far as I am 
aware, anything to show that his conversion had taken place 
before 1674, the date of the poet’s death. Be this as it may, 
Dr. Binckes would seem to have stuck to his story that John 
Milton died a Papist, and another echo of it survives in those 
Egmont Papers described in the Seventh Report of the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, to which Mr. Grattan Flood 
first made appeal. There, in a commonplace book apparently 
kept by Sir John Perceval, afterwards Lord Egmont, between 
the years 1710 and 1730, we come across the following entry : 


Milton, the poet, died a Papist. Dr. Charlotte, Master of 
University College, Oxford, told me lately at Bath that he remembers 
to have heard from Dr. Binks that he was at an entertainment in King 
James reign, when Sir Christopher Milton, one of the judges, and elder 
[stc] brother to the famous Mr. Milton, the poet, was present; that the 
Judge did then say publickly his brother was a Papist some years before 
he died, and that he died so. 


To this Sir John Perceva! appends the further remark which 
constitutes our third fragment of evidence. 


I am still more persuaded of it from what Dr. English told me that 
he had often heard Mr. Prior, the poet, say that the late Earl of Dorset 
told him the same thing. 
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According to the summary of Mgr. Barnes’ article which was 
set before the readers of the Zad/et for June 13, 1908, the critic 
draws the inference that Dr. Binckes had himself actually been 
present at the Assize dinner at Warwick, and had heard Sir 
Christopher make the statement, while he further considers that 
Dr. Binckes, a man of some eminence in his own way, could 
have had no object in deliberately lying. But it will save time 
to quote the 7ad/et report textually. 


Mgr. Barnes then turns to consider how these statements stand in 
relation to what little we know of the recorded circumstances of 
Milton’s closing years. He thinks that “ every detail we possess goes 
to show that Sir Christopher spoke the truth. Milton was living 
quietly, alone with his third wife and one servant, having sent away his 
three daughters from home.” In the Zncyclopedia Britannica 
Professor Masson tells how he had “ceased to attend any church, 
belonged to no religious community, and had no religious observances 
in his family,” much to the surprise of his friends ; whilst it is also 
known that he ridiculed, and would have nothing to do with, the 
Separatist teachers with whom he had formerly thrown in his lot. With 
the penal laws in full force, and on the eve of a fresh outburst of anti- 
Catholic fury, Milton’s only security, if he had indeed become a 
Catholic, lay in silence and retirement. 


It seemed better to quote the Zad/e¢ summary rather than the 
Cambridge Review itself, because it is probably in the former 
shape that the subject is likely to have attracted the notice of 
my readers. Let me hasten, however, to add that I understand 
from my friend Mgr. Barnes that he would not now press the 
argument outlined above, and that indeed the purpose of his 
communication to the Cambridge Review was not so much to 
make a serious contribution to Milton literature, as to effect a 
diversion in the stream of adulation which was then flooding 
the Cambridge press in connection with the Tercentenary. 
The fact is that Milton’s pamphlet entitled Ox True Religion, 
Heresy, Schism, and the Growth of Popery, published in 1673, 
forms a conclusive argument, as Mgr. Barnes always fully 
recognized, against the possibility of Milton’s having joined the 
Catholic Church at the time that pamphlet appeared, only 
eighteen months before his death. But I think that any one 
who carefully studies the pamphlet in question will have to 
admit a great deal more than that. First of all there can be no 
question as to the date. It was printed in 1673, and since, 
like a number of other pamphlets of similar character, it 
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was obviously evoked by the No-Popery reaction against 
the Declaration of Indulgence, there is not the slightest 
reason to doubt that it was written in the same year. It 
belongs therefore to the very latest stage of Milton’s intellectual 
and spiritual development—-he died November 8th, 1674—and 
his biographers assign to a much earlier date than 1673 the 
beginning of that final period of alienation from all forms of 
public worship and of contempt for the ministers of religion 
which has been appealed to as an indication of latent Catholi- 
cism. If, then, there were any dawning in Milton’s mind of a 
new conception of Christianity and the Church, we are assuredly 
justified in looking before 1673 for some mitigation of the 
fierce hostility which Popery had always aroused in him. But 
the very contrary is the case. Never had the Puritan champion 
shown himself so bitterly prejudiced against the Church of 
Rome, or so untrue to those principles of toleration which have 
been the admiration of his panegyrists. So far from miti- 
gating the views expressed in his treatise upon 7he Czvil Power, 
published in 1659 under the Commonwealth, Milton had come 
to pronounce a ban upon the Papists more positively than ever, 
treating them as religious outlaws undeserving of the indulgence 
which he was prepared to show to almost any other communion. 
In 1659 he had written: 


Are Popery and Idolatry to be tolerated?—But as for Popery and 
Idolatry, why they also may not hence plead to be tolerated, I have 
much less to say. Their Religion, the more considered, the less can 
be acknowledged a Religion, but a Roman Principality rather, 
endeavouring to keep up her old universal dominion under a new 
name and mere shadow of a Catholic Religion, being indeed more 
rightly named a Catholic Heresy against the Scripture; supported 
mainly by a civil, and, except in Rome, by a foreign power: justly 
therefore to be suspected, not tolerated, by the magistrate of another 
country. . . . Nevertheless, if they ought not to be tolerated, it is for 
just reason of State more than of Religion; which they who force, 
though professing to be Protestants, deserve as little to be tolerated 
themselves, being no less guilty of Popery in the most Popish point.! 

Milton seems certainly to be pushing his argument further, 
when in 1673 he wrote upon the toleration of Papists in the 
following terms : 

As for tolerating the exercise of their religion, supposing their 
State-activities not to be dangerous, I answer, that toleration is either 

1 Masson, Life of Milton, vol. v. p. 584. 
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public or private; and the exercise of their religion, as far as it is 
idolatrous, can be tolerated neither way: not publicly, without grievous 
and unsufferable scandal given to all conscientious beholders ; not 
privately, without great offence to God declared against all kind of 
idolatry, though secret. 


It must not for a moment be supposed that when Milton 
says that Popery is not to be tolerated “ as far as it is idolatrous,” 
he is shielding himself behind an equivoque, and that he means 
that it may be sanctioned, because it is really not an idolatrous 
creed. The very next paragraph must disabuse the reader of 
any such charitable supposition ; for he goes on: 

Having shown thus, that Popery, as being idolatrous, is not to be 
tolerated either in public or in private ; it must be now thought how to 
remove it, and hinder the growth thereof, I mean in our natives, and not 
foreigners privileged by the law of nations. Are we to punish them by 
corporal punishment, or fines in their estates, upon account of their 
religion? I suppose it stands not with the clemency of the Gospel, more 
than what appertains to the security of the State; but first we must 
remove their idolatry, and all the furniture thereof, whether idols, or 
the Mass wherein they adore their God under bread and wine; for the 
Commandment forbids to adore not only “any graven image, but the 
likeness of anything in Heaven above or in the earth beneath.” 


Even to the question whether Catholics may be permitted 
to go at large in England, Milton returns an answer which most 
readers would interpret as unfavourable. The Pope, he says, 
though, through the infinite mercy and favour of God, we have shaken 
off his Babylonish yoke, hath not ceased by his spies and agents, bulls 
and emissaries, once to destroy both King and parliament, perpetually 
to seduce, corrupt, and pervert as many as they can of the people. 
Whether, therefore, it be fit or reasonable to tolerate men thus 
principled in religion towards the State, I submit it to the considera- 
tion of all magistrates, who are best able to provide for their own and 
the public safety. 

So again, Milton speaks of the “idolatrous books of the 
Papists.” He declares that with “pride, luxury, drunkenness, 
whoredom, bold and open atheism everywhere abounding, 
where these grow, no wonder if popery grow apace.” And he 
finally scoffs at the “ Romish Church,” which 
opens wide her office to receive the sinner; easy confession, easy 
absolution, pardons, indulgences, Masses for him both quick and dead, 
Agnus Deis, relics and the like; and he, instead of working out his 
salvation in fear and trembling, straight thinks in his heart, like another 
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kind of fool than he in the psalms, to bribe God as a corrupt judge, 
and by his proctor, some priest or friar, to buy out his peace with 
money, which he cannot with his repentance. 

This hardly seems the language of a prospective convert, of 
a man who, being disillusioned with the narrow views and 
mutual resentments of the innumerable sects of Protestantism, 
was looking back fondly to the ancient Church, the centre of 
unity and the preserver of Christian tradition. If Professor 
Masson has referred to the treatise Of True Religion as 
“diluted Miltonism indeed,” it is only that he finds it to be a 
feeble performance, narrow and rigid, containing nothing of that 
fearless advocacy of disestablishment and a generous toleration 
which is so conspicuous in his earlier work. 

Thus the highly-improbable statement of Dr. Binckes is 
hardly to be accounted evidence of any great weight until we 
have satisfied ourselves as to the character of our witness. 
Now that Dr. Binckes was a man of sober judgment and accu- 
rate mind does not appear conspicuously upon the surface 
of such slight information as may be gathered about him from 
the Dictionary of National Biography. He seems to have 
enjoyed a certain reputation as a preacher, and on January 30, 
1701, being then proctor of the diocese of Lichfield, he preached 
before the Lower House of Convocation a sermon on the 
martyrdom of Charles I., in which he drew a parallel between 
it and the crucifixion of Jesus Christ, maintaining that, having 
regard to the superior dignity of a King of England in actual 
possession of his crown as compared with one who was merely 
an uncrowned King of the Jews, and who, moreover, disclaimed 
temporal sovereignty, the execution at Whitchall was an act of 
greater enormity than was committed at Calvary... As a 
revelation of character, this piece of special pleading does 
not inspire confidence in the mental sobriety of the preacher. 
Neither will the reader be more favourably impressed by the 
context of that passage in the Gunpowder Plot sermon in 
which Dean Binckes introduces his statement about Milton. 
By way of illustrating the continued menace which Popery 
offered to the peace of Great Britain, the preacher assured 
his hearers that “the fomenting of the great Rebellion,” in 
which Charles I. lost his crown and his life, “was concerted at 
Paris, and that many priests were sent over to England for that 
purpose.” Further, he declares that “numbers of Popish priests 


1 Dictionary of National Biography, vol. v. p. 44. 
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served in the Parliamentary army,” adding, as a climax, the 
statement with which we are now concerned, that Milton, the 
champion of the cause, was himself a Roman Catholic. By 
way of justifying his allegation about the priests in the 
Parliamentary army, Dr. Binckes immediately above the foot- 
note regarding Judge Milton at Warwick, introduces another 
footnote to the following effect : 


Turner, the Priest, who was executed in the time of the Popish 
Plot, did in the time of the Rebellion, declare to Mr. White, who was 
afterwards Bishop of Peterborough, that there were 300 priests in the 
Parliament army, who by creating an aversion in the soldiery to the 
Church of England, would make room for their Church in a while. 


The whole sermon is nothing but a political manifesto in the 
interest of the Protestant succession, a question which, in 1704, 
was still keenly debated. It is to be observed that Dr. Binckes, 
in the footnote we have from his own hand, does wot pretend 
that he was present at the Warwick dinner, or that he had any 
personal acquaintance with Judge Milton. This amplification 
only appears some years later in the note that Sir John Perceval 
made of what Binckes is supposed to have said to Dr. Charlotte. 
Moreover, what is put forward as the second line of tradition is 
even more unsatisfactory. The Earl of Dorset told Prior that 
Milton died a Catholic, Prior told Dr. English, and Dr. English 
told Sir John Perceval, who recorded it in his commonplace 
book. But let us remark that though the (sixth) Earl of Dorset 
was interested in literature and in the Paradise Lost, Professor 
Masson does not seem to know of any evidence to show that 
the Earl was personally acquainted with the poet. It is 
impossible that Dr. Binckes’ statement, made in the pulpit 
of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, before the House of Commons, 
should not have been talked about, and it is the most natural 
thing in the world that if the rumour came to the ears of 
Lord Dorset he should have remembered and repeated it. We 
have therefore no assurance that the report had any other 
origin than the assertion of the not very trustworthy Dean of 
Lichfield. 

But the very suggestion of Milton’s having renounced every 
principle that governed him in life in order to bow his neck to 
the yoke of Rome is so extravagant that one feels compelled 
to apologize for treating it seriously. And the difficulty 
becomes even greater when we remember that his modern 
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biographers without exception admit that his last months 
upon earth were spent in the task of revising with the aid of 
his young secretary, Daniel Skinner, the extraordinary 7reatzse 
of Christian Doctrine, which with its acceptance of Arianism and 
its elaborate argument for the lawfulness of polygamy and 
divorce has borne more hardly than anything else upon 
Milton’s reputation as a religious thinker.! There cannot then 
be any practical doubt that Milton died as he lived in acute 
antagonism with the Catholic Church. As has already been 
said, he may be regarded as the very incarnation of the Protest- 
ant spirit, and seeing that he was well endowed by nature with 
every good gift of body and mind, that he was neither vicious nor 
stupid, that he was bold and full of tireless energy, but at the 
same time religious by habit and instinct, it becomes a matter 
of curious interest to discover whither his Protestant principles 
led him and what was the outcome of all that assiduous Bible- 
reading, which down to his very last days he both inculcated 
and practised as the primary means of spiritual development. 
It is worth while perhaps to quote his own werds from that 
same treatise of Zrue Religion, published the year before his 
death, of which we have just been speaking. 

Defining true religion, the poet says: 

True Religion is the true worship and service of God, learnt and 
believed from the Word of God only. No man or angel can know how 
God would be worshipped and served unless God reveal it. He hath 
revealed and taught it us in the Holy Scriptures by inspired ministers, 
and in the Gospel by His own Son and His Apostles. . . . With good 
and religious reason, therefore, all Protestant churches with one consent 

maintain these two points as the main principles of true 
religion: that the rule of true religion is the Word of God only, and 
that their faith ought not to be an implicit faith—that is to believe, 
though as the Church believes, against or without express authority 
of Scripture. 

But despite the Bible-reading, despite natural advantages, 
despite a certain fiery energy of character which cannot but 
command respect, it is certain that Milton remains a singularly 
unattractive character. Critics may vapour about his love of 
freedom, they may patch up a laboured sonnet and extol the 
glorious liberties which Milton has purchased for his country- 

1 “ Reading aloud of the two manuscripts to Milton by the young Cantab, for 
the purpose of perfecting them for the press must have been among the occupations 


in the house in Artillery Walk through part of 1673, and some way into 1674.” 
{Masson’s Life of Milton, vi. p. 720.) 
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men, but the enthusiasm rings false and the fine phrases are at 
bottom a ghastly piece of insincerity. There was never man 
narrower, more unelastic, more convinced that his own rule was 
the rule which all the world must be made to fit, than John 
Milton. In vain we try to discern in him any trace of a Christ- 
like quality. The liberty for which he strove would have been 
the liberty of Satan’s myrmidons. How forced and ineffectual 
are Mr. George Meredith’s lines, recently published to com- 


memorate the occasion: 


The face of Earth, the soul of Earth, her charm, 
Her dread austerity; the quavering fate 

Of mortals with blind hope by passion swayed, 
His mind embraced, the while on trodden soil, 
Defender of the Commonwealth, he joined 

Our temporal fray, whereof is vital fruit, 

And choosing armoury of the Scholar, stood 
Beside his peers to raise the voice for Freedom: 
Nor has fair Liberty a champion armed 

To meet on heights or plains the Sophister 
Throughout the ages, equal to this man, 

Whose spirit breathed high Heaven, and drew thence 
The ethereal sword to smite. 


Look at Milton as we may, he was a very monument of 
Egoism. All that he seems to have extracted from his Bible 
were those qualities that were least amiable in the history of the 
Jewish people under the law. Had it been Mr. Meredith’s cue 
to paint the simple truth which history reveals, instead of to 
flatter English national vanity, he might have depicted for us 
an inimitable seventeenth century counterpart to Sir Willoughby 
Patterne, a personage superb in the royalty of his sonorous 
verse, always admirable, always equal to the occasion, always 
exacting service from his women-kind and dependents, but for all 
that a man devoid of the organ called a heart, and with his capa- 
cities for veneration turned inwards upon himself. Nothing has 
struck us as more remarkable in the profuse literature elicited by 
the Milton Tercentenary than the note of apology struck by all 
those leader-writers whose artistic sense and knowledge of the 
subject were too strong to allow them to find contentment 
merely in the task of beating the big drum. It is thus that the 
Spectator, for example, strives to do justice to the theme of 
the hour : 


The soul of Milton was unapproachable. He was a profound 
egoist, but his egoism was not that of vanity, but of pride. Over and 
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over again in his prose writings he lays stress upon his own nobility, 
upon his virtues and his capacities, upon the glory of his mission, and 
upon its importance to the world. He knew that he was a poet, that, 
as a poet, he was marked out by God for great things, and he said so. 


And after quoting a passage in which Milton describes 
his literary powers as an “inspired gift of God,” the writer 
continues : 


Such words are absolutely sincere, they are informed with a spirit 
of loftiness which is completely alien to anything resembling petty 
conceit; Milton is singing not only his own praise but the praise of 
poetry. Yet the fact remains that his praise of poetry and of himself 
are never very clearly distinguished from one another; self-centred 
and self-secure he found most readily in his own being the high 
example of what a poet was. 


But why should the conceit of the coxcomb alone deserve to 
be called petty? What we fail to see is that it is any more 
excusable in a first-rate poet to expect the homage of mankind 
because he is a poet than it is for a first-rate mathematician, or a 
first-rate golf-player, or a first-rate cook. It is surely possible for 
a genius to reach even the highest pinnacle of achievement in verse 
and yet to see himself as the humblest of God’s creatures, while 
comporting himself before his fellow-men with that simplicity 
and modesty which we expect almost as a matter of course in a 
great soldier, or an explorer, or a sportsman. Still the Spectator 
is thoroughly right in what follows : 


Closely connected with Milton’s egoism was his lack of sympathy, 
which lay at the root of his most obvious faults. His domestic 
severity, his want of humour, his harsh and uncompromising habit of 
mind,—these things were inevitable in a personality which could neither 
understand nor imagine the thoughts and feelings of other people. 


Not less severe is the condemnation passed by the Saturday 
Review upon the insincere rubbish which has been written on 
all hands concerning Milton and his mission. 


When we turn from his religion to his moral teaching, it is difficult 
to listen with patience to the Master of Peterhouse’s enthusiasm for his 
ideal of liberty and the Bishop of Ripon’s talk of his noble dreams. 
The hard truth about this prophet of the higher life is that he desired 
to rob woman of the status that Christianity had given her and to 
reduce her to a status of hideous and degrading servitude. .. . If 
Milton could have forced his views of marriage on Christendom, he 
would have replaced a Christian by a Moslem civilization. It is 
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probable enough that in days past his influence had done much to 
lower men’s conception of woman, and for this reason it is regrettable 
that he should be held up as an example by prelates and teachers of 
righteousness. 


As for his purely religious views, nothing could be more 
instructive than the precision with which the Puritan sage lays 
down his principles, and the overwhelming evidence which we 
possess of the attitude of utter aloofness from all religious denomi- 
nations and formularies into which these principles eventually 
led him. “He was in religion a pure anarchist,” remarks the 
Saturday Reviewer, who we have just been quoting. We should 
prefer to say that Milton would have tolerated a collectivist 
religion readily enough, provided that it were a religion in 
which he were Pope. His very simple principles are stated a 
score of times in his writings. There is, he maintains, 


no other divine rule or authority from without us, warrantable to one 
another as a common ground, but the Holy Scripture, and no other 
within us but the illumination of the Holy Spirit so interpreting 
Scripture as warrantable only to ourselves and to such whose con- 
sciences we can so persuade. 


But of this persuading of other people’s consciences, he was 
prepared to do any amount, and his great posthumous legacy 
to mankind which, as we have already noted, occupied his 
working hours in the last months of his life, was nothing more 
nor less than the scheme of a brand new religion, a religion 
which was very far from falling into line with doctrines reputed 
orthodox. To consider Milton, in the light of his 7vreatise on 
Christian Doctrine, as representing a purer ideal than the 
Churches already in existence in his day, is sheer nonsense. 
A system in which both divorce and polygamy found a place, 
in which the conception of the Incarnation is hardly to be 
distinguished from that of Arius, in which the Holy Ghost 
is described as “produced of the substance of God but later 
than the Son and far inferior to Him,” in which curious new 
theories are propounded of sin and death, formed certainly no 
advance upon the theological systems of his time, but only 
added another purposeless complexity to the innumerable 
variations of Protestant opinion. And this is the doctrinal 
result of unfettered Bible reading in the mind of one whom we 
are taught to regard as pre-eminent among his fellows in ability, 
high-mindedness, and fearless devotion to the truth. 
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And if we try to bring Milton’s principles to the test of 
conduct, there is assuredly nothing to impress us with the 
nobility of his ideals. Without accusing him of lack of courage, 
there is no period of his life at which he showed any particular 
heroism or made any great sacrifice of comfort to principle. 
Almost all his biographers allow that there is much that is 
repellent to modern ideas in his treatment of his wives and of his 
children. Of humility he hardly so much as knew the name. 
As regards his friends, we find very little in his life which 
would leave the impression of kindliness, sympathy, or thought 
for others. Almost all are agreed that he possessed no sense of 
humour. The only stimulus from outside to which he readily 
responded was that of admiration for himself, or perhaps of 
gratified vindictiveness. One of the most curious incidents in 
Milton’s literary career was the adulation which he lavished in 
his Defensio Secunda upon Queen Christina of Sweden (of course 
before her conversion to Catholicism), of whom he had 
apparently heard that she had praised his Defenszo Prima, and 
had withdrawn her favour in consequence from his opponent 


Salmasius. 


It is singular [says Professor Masson] that the most hyperbolic 
eulogy on anything called woman that ever came from Milton’s pen 
should have been on this splendid Amazonian eccentric of her century, 
whose whole conduct and education hitherto had been, one would 
think, a defiance of all Milton’s notions and theories about women.! 


En revanche, there was no controversialist in that vituperative 
age who exceeded Milton in brutality when he had received 
or imagined a slight. Of the same Defensio Secunda, Professor 


Masson says again : 


the invective against Morus, Salmasius and Ulac recurs sporadically 
throughout the rest of the book. Of the misdeeds of Morus [a 
Protestant divine be it noted], and especially of his amour with Brutia, 
we are reminded over and over again, with the most savage ingenuity 
of repetition, and a license of vituperation that becomes perfectly 


painful. 


This was but one of numberless other outbursts of the same 
sort. It would be hard, for example, to imagine anything more 
unfeeling than the Puritan poet’s comments upon the dead 


1 Masson, Zife of Ailton, iv. 598. 
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King Charles in his Ezkonoklastes. In this tract, says Mark 
Pattison, 

Milton is worse than tedious: his reply is in a tone of rude railing and 
insolent swagger which would have been always unbecoming, but which 
at this moment was grossly indecent. 


It would be useless to illustrate this trait further. The 
poet’s most fervent admirers have to admit that over and over 
again in his later years the conduct of their paragon is indefen- 
sible ; and yet even in such a journal as the Saturday Review, 
side by side with the article quoted above which protests so 
effectively against the insincerity of the whole celebration, we 
find a sonnet (excellent du reste, for its literary form) containing 


such lines as these : 


Milton around thy cradle here we kneel, 

Thy countrymen on this fair natal morn, 
Thanking our God for thee, stern witness born 

Of all that could make our England pure and free: 
Hail deathless champion of our Commonweal 
Whose earth-closed orbs gazed on Eternity. 


We may confess that despite all Milton’s matchless verse, 
there are few sages for whom we should find it harder to thank 
God that England has numbered such a man among her 
teachers. Much less are we prepared to find in this advocate 
of polygamy and divorce a witness of all that would make our 
country pure and free. There is, if we mistake not, not only 
more Christianity, but more that makes for true liberty in one 
touch of the humble submissiveness of spirit illustrated in 
Chaucer’s retractation, or in the self-reproach of such a modern 
Catholic as Francis Thompson, than in all the righteousness and 
the grandiloquent moral platitudes of the Paradise Lost. Were 
the evidence for Milton’s alleged Catholicism twice as strong 
as it is we should be slow to claim it as a credit to the Church 
that she had won the adhesion of such a convert. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 














After the Fourth Bill. 


EVEN now it is not so many weeks since it became known that, 
through Mr. Runciman’s successful negotiations, an agreement 
for the settlement of the school question had been arrived at 
between the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Nonconformist 
leaders. The Anglican schools, with exceptions, were to be 
transferred to the local authorities, who were to administer 
them on the same system as the Provided Schools, but were to 
concede as an equivalent a Right of Entry into both classes of 
schools, for the purpose of giving instruction for two or more 
hours a week in the special doctrines of Anglicanism. The 
exceptions were to be certain voluntary schools which, if they 
chose, might contract out on the condition that they should 
receive the Government grant but nothing from the rates, and 
in return must satisfy the civil authorities that they were 
maintaining the same standard as the State Schools, both in 
regard to buildings and in regard to staff and teaching. Thus 
those who contracted out would be required to make a threefold 
contribution, (1) for school-buildings, (2) towards salaries and 
other items of maintenance, (3) through the quota of rates which 
they would have to pay for the support of the Provided Schools 
in the same proportion as other citizens. 

Archbishop Davidson was thinking primarily of the Anglican 
schools, but the provisions of the agreement were quite general, 
and it is due to him to acknowledge that he stipulated expressly 
that the Catholic schools must be justly treated. He thought, 
in fact, that the contracting-out clauses would meet their case, 
as in some respects they would have done had the tariff of 
grants offered been such as he contemplated. 

When this agreement was first announced, most of us were 
greatly astonished. The Archbishop seemed to be surrendering 
almost everything, and the Nonconformists hardly anything. 
There was much talk of the greatness of the sacrifices the 
militant Nonconformists were making, but it was hard to 
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see that their sacrifices were more than microscopic. They— 
the class who during these thirty-eight years had spent little or 
nothing on education beyond their portion of the compulsory 
rates—were to receive the possession and administration of the 
schools, the selection of the teachers, the imposition of a religious 
syllabus, which, if it is not the whole of their creed, is at least 
its Chapter I., and the only chapter they deem suitable for their 
children ;! and their sacrifices consisted in leaving tothe Arch- 
bishop and the class he represents the power to send a religious 
teacher into a hostile schoolroom, and even that at the expense 
of the denomination. In short, they were to get the whole 
oyster, the Archbishop a tiny corner of the shell. How then 
could the Anglican Archbishop have consented, and have 
induced so many of his colleagues to consent, to such an 
absolute surrender? How did they fail to see that this shadowy 
Right of Entry must, in the practical working of the system, 
prove to be inefficacious, and could not prevent them from 
losing the objects for which their schools were built ? 

When the Bill had passed into Committee, and the financial 
clauses were under discussion, it was seen that the Archbishop’s 
plan was not quite so ill-considered as was supposed. It turned 
out that his idea was to transfer the schools in single-school dis- 
tricts to the Local Authorities, relying in their case on the Right 
of Entry, and to contract out for the town schools. He reasoned 
evidently, and intelligibly, that in country districts it is more 
feasible to get the children in hand independently of the school, 
and thereby obtain a hold on them which can make the 
Right of Entry to be of solid advantage. In the town schools 
a transfer would be more disastrous, as there it is almost 
impossible to keep the children in hand except through the 
schools. On the other hand, by transferring the country schools 
which are the only schools of the district, he would be removing 
the one grievance of the Nonconformists which they can with 
any show of plausibility advance. But it was the disclosure of 
these intentions on the part of the Anglican authorities which 
revealed the chasm yawning between the contracting parties. To 
carry out his scheme, the Archbishop required that the grants to 
contracting-out schools should be sufficiently large to make 
feasible their continued existence in considerable numbers. The 


1 We say ‘‘they,” for it goes without saying that their action is dictated by 
an underlying belief that their influence in the appointment of managers and teachers 
will be predominant in most places. 
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Government, on the other hand, under the dictation of the 
Nonconformist leaders, hoped for the ultimate extinction of all 
voluntary schools. Hence it was their object to keep down the 
number as much as possible, by making the financial conditions 
of their existence so intolerable that few could bear the strain 
even for the next few years, and hardly any for a longer period. 
True, Mr. Asquith declared that the contribution to be exacted 
from contracting-out schools was to be “substantial but not 
ruinous.” That was the Government’s formula, and a shrewd 
one to dangle before the electors; but the formula must be 
interpreted by the scale of voluntary contributions which the 
tariff of their proposed grants would involve, and this was 
undoubtedly ruinous. Hence the breaking-down of the agree- 
ment, as soon as it became evident that the intention of the 
Government was to stand by the figures they offered, and rush 
the Bill through before there was time to demonstrate their 
insufficiency. 

Our anxiety was intense during the days whilst this com- 
promise held good, inasmuch as these terms were still more 
hopeless for us than for the Anglicans. The Government, it 
seemed, could now count on the House of Commons, and if the 
House of Lords followed the Anglican Archbishop what could 
we do any longer save take, whether we liked them or not, the 
terms conceded to us. Yet, how could we hope to provide one 
sixth of the cost of carrying on our numerous schools, even if 
that were all, still more when we were burdened with the 
annual interest of debts incurred to meet the extravagant 
requirements of the local authorities in the matter of 
school buildings and appurtenances. “I have already,” said 
the priest of a small and _ poverty-stricken parish, “to 
raise £200 a year for the interest on my _ building-debt, 
and if this Bill passes I shall have to raise as much again 
for maintenance and salaries ;” and this priest’s case would be 
representative, not exceptional. Or, to view the matter under 
another aspect, assuming that the total annual contribution 
to be levied on the Catholic schools is £120,000 (which, 
Mr. Runciman admitted, but which is probably much below 
the mark) and assuming the Catholic population of England 
to be two millions, the rate per head for men, women, and 
children is over Is. 2d., a crushing tax for one item of religious 
expenditure laid on a community of which so large a propor- 
tion are the poorest of the poor. Yet such was the calamity 
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which a few weeks ago seemed to be awaiting us, without our 
having any longer a House of Lords to protect us. 

Now, thank God, the immediate danger is over, and we 
can breathe freely for the while. Whether a fifth Bill will be 
attempted by the present Government, no one can tell just yet. 
We only know that it would be foolish to assume that the 
crisis is altogether passed, and that we must continue to be on 
the alert, and to perfect our organization for self-defence. It 
should, however, be an encouragement to us to persist that, as 
we look back on the conflict of the last three years, we find 
our position to be considerably improved. When the present 
Government came into power, its intention in the first instance 
was, to all appearances, to substitute for the existing system a 
system in which the three principles of purely public administra- 
tion, no tests for teachers, and no religious teaching save 
Cowper-Templeism would be enforced in every school receiving 
public money. There were to be absolutely no exceptions, but 
even so it was not anticipated that there would be any serious 
difficulty in bringing in the system. The Government could rely 
on an immense majority in the Commons, and it was not 
conceivable that the Lords would dare to resist the will of a 
newly-elected Parliament. In the country, priests and parsons 
might be indignant at the loss of influence they would sustain 
under such a system, but it was considered certain that the 
parents would accept it without difficulty, and theirs were the 
only consciences which need be respected. But even before 
Mr. Birrell had set himself to frame his Bill the outcry on the 
part of the parents, particularly of the Catholic parents, had 
expressed their feelings throughout the country with sufficient 
emphasis to induce the Government to abandon its original 
optimism ; and the Bill, when it was printed, showed that they 
had made a serious effort to meet the Catholic demand for 
Catholic schools, Catholic teaching, and Catholic teachers. This 
was by the “ Extended Facilities” clause which, under cover of 
an apparent adherence to the “ No tests” principle, left it in the 
power of the Local Authorities to appoint Catholic teachers and 
permit them to give Catholic teaching, in schools where four- 
fifths of the children were of our faith. This Bill was thrown 
out by the Lords primarily because of its unfairness to the 
Anglican schools, which it practically proposed to confiscate 
throughout the country ; but it was also considered insufficient 
by the Catholics, as leaving too much power to the Local 
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Authorities, who in many cases would use it, not for the 
preservation of our schools, but for their destruction. Then 
Mr. Birrell, discouraged by failure, passed to another sphere of 
administration, and gave place to Mr. McKenna, who on 
entering office thought he could settle the whole question by 
disregarding the wishes of the Denominationalists. They had 
shown themselves perverse, and must be now treated with the 
sword. A better acquaintance, however, with the facts as known 
to the Education Office convinced him also that he must make 
provision for the consciences of these perverse people. In his 
second Bill he relied on contracting-out clauses, but it was 
palpable that, quite apart from the objections to this principle 
in itself, the terms offered were too inadequate to be seriously 
regarded. Accordingly Mr. McKenna had to go, without the 
House of Lords being even asked to pronounce upon his Bills. 
Mr. Runciman began in a different spirit, and tried the way, not 
of the sword, but of conciliation. It was an improvement due 
partly, no doubt, to his personal temperament, but also to the 
conviction, which past failures had engendered, that no other 
way was possible. Still, so far his proposed solution has also 
failed. Perhaps if he had been allowed more time and could 
have left the country full leisure to digest his financial proposals, 
the Treasury might have seen its way to offer more practicable 
terms to the contracting-out schools, and so paved the way for 
ultimate success. 

The point, however, on which we are at present wishing to 
insist is that this series of failures which have harassed the 
country during the last three years witness to the growing 
conviction that no system can prevail, at least so as to become 
a permanent settlement, unless it concedes to the Catholic 
body the threefold claim on which it has taken its stand— 
Catholic schools, Catholic teachers, and Catholic teaching. Of 
course the failure to satisfy our denomination on these its 
essential claims is not the only, or the chief, cause of these 
failures. The Church of England is a far more powerful 
interest in the country than we are, and it has shown that, 
in spite of the weakness caused by its internal divisions, it is 
able to defend the schools on which it has expended so much 
money and solicitude. But the Catholic interest is now 
recognized as of itself sufficient to exclude any scheme for 
settlement which does not enable us to preserve our schools: 
and this not merely because of our electoral strength but 
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because so many have come to realize that our demands are 
based on truth and justice. We may quote Mr. Balfour on this 
point. 


I must say that a. Bill which is really unworkable from a Roman 
Catholic point of view is a Bill which carries within itself the seeds of 
destruction. I think a Government which really did endeavour to 
bring forward a Bill which absolutely prevented the Roman Catholics 
from carrying out that kind of religious training for their children 
which they conscientiously believe to be necessary is a Bill which | 
feel confident would have to be revised even if it were passed. I may 
be wrong in that, but I think so. However that may be, surely before 
these balanced settlements are gone into, so great an educational 
interest as that of the Roman Catholic people ought not to be put 
entirely on one side, or, at all events, consideration of it ought not to 


have been so late. 


Mr. Balfour spoke thus on Monday, November gth, on the 
occasion of the Prime Minister’s asking leave to withdraw the 
Fourth Bill from Committee. But we quote his words not so 
much because they give his personal feeling as because they 
express in convenient form a feeling which in one way or 
another has been recently expressed by leading persons of 
various shades of politics. This then is one distinct gain which 
we have been able to score during the past stages of the schools 
conflict. 

Further, the principle was laid down by Mr. Runciman and 
others on the Government side that, in return for the right to 
maintain our Catholic schools on their present footing, we should 
be required to pay “a substantial du¢ not a ruinous contribution.” 
It is true the figures he actually offered us lay outside this 
category, and Mr. Redmond did not exaggerate in characterizing 
them as figures of “semi-starvation.” Still, Mr. Runciman, on 
behalf of the Government, admitted the principle which in 
future negotiations we can take as an undisputed basis of 
inference, of an inference which can now be drawn with certainty 
after a simple production of well-attested statistics. That surely 
is another valuable gain which we have achieved by our efforts. 
Of course we do not, and never shall, admit that it is just 
to differentiate us thus pecuniarily from our fellow-countrymen 
because our consciences revolt against sending our children to 
schools which must inevitably be destructive of their faith. 
Still, we have accepted this principle under protest during all 
these thirty-eight years rather than let our children’s faith suffer, 
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and, with the vantage ground Mr. Runciman has now given us, 
can show without difficulty that our present contribution is very 
substantial indeed, and very substantially saving to the rates, 
whilst an addition to its amount would be undoubtedly ruinous. 

It is involved in these two gains, but may be set down as 
a distinct one that, in spite of the friction inevitable in such a 
time of tension, we have witnessed a growth rather than a 
diminution of the good-will of our Protestant neighbours 
towards us. Many just-minded persons throughout the country 
have been led to inquire into the facts of our case, and have 
become convinced that we are in no wise chargeable with 
perversity, but are contending for what, if we really believe in 
our religion, we cannot but demand for our children, what, 
too, could be continued to us without any infringement of the 
rights and consciences of others. And once more, have we not 
gained by the controversy a better understanding among our 
own people of the supreme importance to them of their 
Catholic schools? There are many of these who three years 
ago did not perceive how much was at stake, but the sense of 
present danger has made them think ; and they have realized 
how close is the relation of dependence between the schoolroom 
and the Church, and have become deeply impressed by the 
contrast between the religious results obtained in Catholic and 
in undenominational schools. They have learnt, too, how to 
form themselves into associations, to meet together in enormous 
numbers in defence of their schools, to educate one another in 
all the aspects of the question, to stir up and diffuse the fires of 
a holy enthusiasm, to feel and cause others to feel that we are 
not a body whose conscientious convictions can be easily over- 
ridden. Nor, we venture to think, has this new development 
in the habit of public demonstration justified itself merely as 
an instrument for the defence of our schools. The experience 
of the Eucharistic Congress has shown how it can aid us in 
cementing and proclaiming our corporate attachment to the 
Catholic faith in all its parts. For surely among the causes 
which drew together such vast multitudes for the Men’s Meeting 
on the Saturday and for the Procession on the Sunday of the 
Congress, this newly-acquired habit of public demonstration was 
by no means the least efficacious. 

The thought of our gains in these various respects leads us 
to reflect on the means by which they have been secured. 
Here, in the first place, perhaps we should set that clear concep- 
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tion of our needs and that wonderful unity of purpose which 
has banded us all together-—Catholic schools, Catholic teachers, 
Catholic doctrine. This—and this secured to us not by some 
paper scheme, but by conditions which would ensure to it a 
stable reality—has been throughout what without variation or 
vacillation, without reference to class distinctions or political 
differences in other respects, we have all kept persistently in 
view and worked for. In the next place we owe a really deep 
debt of gratitude to our Bishops and their expert advisers, and 
to our Catholic Members of Parliament. It has been a time of 
intense anxiety for the former, who knew that it was they in the 
first instance who were responsible for the maintenance of trusts 
so sacred, so essential for the spiritual welfare of our little ones. 
But they have spared no efforts and no fatigues in sustaining 
this responsibility, and we feel that they have sustained it well. 
And the same is to be said of our Parliamentary representatives. 
They have worked with the Bishops in the closest concord, have 
set forth the children’s claims in many a clear and convincing 
speech, have borne the fatigues of a Parliamentary struggle the 
strain of which is ill represented by the few words of debate 
reported in the papers, and have not shrunk at times to go 
against friends whose support they needed for the promotion of 
their national aims. We owe them, we say, a deep debt of 
gratitude for all this, and feel glad to associate ourselves with 
the cordial tribute which in the name of us all the Archbishop 
paid to them in his Bristol speech the other day : 


Their thanks were due in the first place to Mr. John Redmond and 
to all the members of the Irish Nationalist party, whose position had 
been one of extreme delicacy, for they had recently received a special 
consideration from the Government, and were looking justly for special 
consideration later on for some of their national aspirations. They had 
acted in union with the Bishops, and their action was marked by 
courage, eloquence, and remarkable Parliamentary tact. Next their 
thanks were due to the Duke of Norfolk who never failed to be in the 
forefront when Catholic interests were concerned ; who stood ever at 
hand to help them by every means within his power. He thanked 
also Lord Edmund Talbot, Mr. James Hope, Mr. Belloc, Mr. Rowland 
Hunt, and Mr. C. J. O’Donnell ; they differed in many points, but were 


at one in defence of our schools. 
Nor, whilst acknowledging our indebtedness to those who 


have aided us in Parliament, would we pass over those 
non-Catholic friends whose voices and votes have been so 
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often at our service ; and among them we may particularly name 
Mr. Harold Cox, who has been a consistent friend throughout, 
and has suggested a carefully-thought-out scheme which, if it 
had been adopted into the most recent Bill, would have gone far 
towards making it acceptable. 

And last and by no means least, if our schools are still 
standing and working on the old lines, must we not ascribe the 
consoling fact to the prayers of our children themselves? The 
modern world does not believe much in prayer, but we do, and 
those of us who have an intimate experience of our children’s 
doings know with what firm faith and fervour they pray when 
some object appeals forcibly to their young hearts, and how 
wonderfully their prayers are heard. We are prone to think of 
them in connection with this school struggle as the helpless 
victims for whose deliverance we are striving. Perhaps after all 
they have done more with their weapon of simple faith to 
protect themselves than we have done for them. 





If the Government have learnt the lesson taught them by past 
experience it would appear that, should they wish to carry their 
next Bill through and establish a system which will not be 
resented as an intolerable injustice, they must take one or other 
of two courses. Either they must elect for a Bill on the lines of 
the one they have just abandoned, but with far more generous 
concessions to the contracting-out schools, or else they must fall 
back on the system now in force, applying to it such modifica- 
tions and extensions as meet the demands of the Nonconformists 
and others for their own children, so far as those demands are 
just. Of these alternatives the second is far the best. We 
Catholics might accept the first if the scale of grants were such 
as to make the permission to contract out a reality, but should 
accept it on protest, and as a fs aller—for, though giving us our 
three essential demands, it would give them in such a way as 
to reduce us to an inferior educational condition, and yet cast 
on us a burden far beyond that imposed on others. It would 
thus be a veritable disability inflicted on us for conscience’ 
sake. The second alternative would exact from us, as it does 
at present, a “substantial contribution” beyond that exacted 
from Nonconformists, and would so far sin against equality. 
But it would give us equality from an educational point of view, 
and would retain us within the national system. It would 
therefore satisfy us, nor would it be so difficult to organize 
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it to the general satisfaction, if only the Government could 
be induced to give up this stupid shibboleth of “No tests 
for teachers.” We call it a stupid shibboleth, for so it is. 
Those who give it such prominence on their banners have 
never ventured to justify it except by repeating it as a 
parrot-cry after the manner of the worshippers of Diana at 
Ephesus, nor can any solid argument be alleged on its behalf. 
It is perfectly well understood even by those who speak so 
loudly in its favour that it is not meant to be observed in 
practice. As long as religious teaching of any kind is 
prescribed or permitted a place in the syllabus, indeed, even if 
no religious teaching were formally allowed, the authorities who 
appoint the teachers will have the religious beliefs of the 
candidates in their minds, will take every means to ascertain 
what they are, and will be dominated by this consideration first 
of all in their selections or rejections. This would happen if the 
Perkses and the Cliffords succeeded in obtaining a pure 
and undiluted Cowper-Temple system, absolutely free from 
exceptions of any kind. It was said on one occasion in the 
House of Commons,—if we recollect rightly, by Mr. Harold 
Cox,—that in one Midland town where two of the leading 
Nonconformist bodies predominated on the Local Education 
Committee, it was agreed that the head teachers should be selected 
alternately from the adherents of these two denominations. It 
was quite credible, and is the sort of thing that is likely to spread, 
though of course it will never be acknowledged. And what it will 
mean for Catholic teachers is that their chances of appointment 
will be small. Some inferior posts may occasionally be assigned 
to them, but very few of the higher posts. “No tests for 
teachers,” in short, would mean for us, “No Catholics need 
apply.” It is in the nature of things, and a little reflection on 
the ways in which people think and act, would convince every 
one endowed with the faculty of judgment and insight that 
the one way in which the imposition of unfair religious tests 
could be avoided in the appointment of teachers is in such 
a system, embracing different types of schools, as exists at 


present. 


Whatever course, however, our rulers may elect to pursue 
in their further attempts at settlement, our course must be to 
defend our children’s rights by the methods which have served 
us so well hitherto. One or two points only it might be well 
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if we were to look to for the further perfecting of our procedure. 
First, it might be well if we all realized better that negotiation 
as well as the accumulation of political force is necessary. 
The political force aroused and mobilized, as it has been 
by so many splendid demonstrations in the localities where 
Catholics are numerous and fervent, is invaluable, is indis- 
pensable. It is the wind which fills our sails. But besides 
wind to fill its sails, our ship needs a well-directed helm to 
apply this motive force. We need, in other words, able repre- 
sentatives who can deal with the Government, with influential 
members of Parliament and others, by negotiation. Especially 
we need this when we are but a small minority in Parliament, 
and find our chief strength in the justice of our case which we 
must effectively set forth, in the nature of our requirements which 
need clear presentation, and in the cultivation of those personal 
relations which in this country contribute so much to dispel 
prejudices, reduce misunderstandings, and promote mutual 
desires to work together and devise feasible settlements. Now, 
we have provided ourselves with a suitable organization for this 
indispensable work of negotiation. The Archbishop stands, of 
course, at the head of it, and has often to be its spokesman, but 
besides the Archbishop there are in it the Bishops, and besides 
the Bishops the Educational Council formed of representatives 
of the different dioceses. These are constantly meeting and 
considering, with competent knowledge and anxious care, the 
objects to be aimed and the steps to be taken at the different 
moments, and the policy we have followed has been shaped by 
them. Surely, then, if we now stand in the comparatively 
happy position of seeing all the schemes that would have been 
fatal to us overthrown, we must feel that we have not been 
badly served by our negotiators, and should lay aside all 
dispositions to distrust them. 

Another point needing to be considered is whether it is well 
to be over-ready in denouncing the authors of the Bills which, 
rightly, incur our displeasure. It is easy to say hard things of 
them—to invent phrases which sting, or ascribe motives of 
a discreditable sort. But is it desirable? True, when large 
masses of people are deeply stirred and give vent to their 
indignant feelings, hard words will come out and be taken up 
readily. It is unavoidable, and English statesmen, by long 
experience of the practice, have contracted a toughness of skin 
which prevents them from attaching an excessive importance to 
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these severities of political criticism. But one may suggest that 
the less of them the better, for they do not facilitate the delicate 
task of negotiation. A statesman who has been trying to make 
the best of an impossible situation, and discover a mode in 
which he can give us what we require for our children, is not 
rendered the more disposed to try his best for us when he finds 
his efforts rewarded by hard names, which he feels he does not 
deserve. And, whatever may have to be said of Mr. McKenna, 
it is now generally felt that Mr. Birrell was anxious to be our 
friend, whilst of the present Minister of Education, the Arch- 
bishop, in the speech from which we have already quoted, says, 
“he felt it his duty to express his real sympathy with 
Mr. Runciman, who had done his best to perform an impossible 


task.” 
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A mighty maze, but not without a plan. 
Pope. 
I. NATURE AND MIND. 

ONE who ventures to ask what Science is, and what are her 
powers, must be prepared to hear that such questions are merely 
silly, for do we not all know what she is, and have we not daily 
greater and greater experience of the benefits which she confers 
upon mankind ? Nevertheless, should the inquiry be pursued, it 
may prove to be much easier to ask the question than to answer it. 

The term “Science,” in fact, even if it be restricted, as it 
now commonly is, to one particular branch of knowledge— 
namely, the physical or experimental—is constantly used with 
very different meanings, not only by different writers or 
speakers, but even by the same persons at different times. 
Frequently, the word is used to denote the results of obser- 
vation and experiment, that is to say, the facts of nature which 
have thus become known to us, or what may be styled the fruits 
of science. It is clearly in this sense, for example, that Pro- 
fessor Huxley understands the term, when he speaks’ of 
physical science as having “brought to the front an inex- 
haustible supply of heavy artillery, warranted to drive solid 
bolts of fact through the thickest skulls,” these being, of course, 
the skulls of the unscientific, more particularly of theologians. 

On the other hand, however, we are assured on high 
authority that science properly signifies, not the results 
obtained, but the faculty which obtains them ; that “ Science 
is not any particular body of facts; it is essentially the 
expression of an intellectual attitude or mood in relation to 
any order of phenomena.”” And this must be the meaning of 
Huxley himself when he tells us : “ Science is, I believe, nothing 
but trained and organized common sense.”* 


1 Hume, English Men of Letters, p. 59. 
* Thomson and Geddes, in /deals of Science and Faith, p. 52. 
3 Lay Sermons, p. 75. 
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It is manifest, however, that these various accounts of the 
matter are widely different; so much so, indeed, that they 
might even appear to be mutually exclusive. In truth, it is 
only by combining them that we can arrive at a statement of 
the case which can be called satisfactory. 

In the first place, the facts of nature alone cannot be called 
science. From the beginning of time, ages before science came 
into being, all the phenomena upon which she works were just 
what they are now. The laws of physics, biology, chemistry, 
electricity and magnetism, light, heat, sound, and all the rest, 
operated precisely as they do to-day, before there were any 
creatures upon earth which could hear or see or understand. 
But in default of senses and intelligence, the world was as 
devoid of science as is a looking-glass of images when there is 
no eye to perceive them. 

On the other hand, no intellectual attitude or mood, no 
common sense, however highly trained and organized, could 
have discovered the laws of nature, had there been none to 
discover, just as no boring-engine, however ingenious, could find 
coal where it does not exist; nor could all the experts of the 
British Museum decipher an inscription which was never 
designed to have any meaning. The whole office of science is 
not to create but to reveal—to disclose what was hidden, 
indeed, but yet existent, before the disclosure. For a scientific 
man to be suspected of inventing what he professes to have 
copied from nature’s book, would be as fatal as for a poet to be 
suspected of copying what he professes to create. 

It thus appears that science must necessarily include two 
elements—the phenomena exhibited by nature (that is, by 
matter under the operation of physical forces), and mind, which 
combines and co-ordinates these phenomena, as a builder does 
with timbers, bricks, or stones for the erection of a house. 
Either element by itself would be impotent: the most con- 
summate architect could construct nothing without materials, 
and all the materials in the world would remain for ever useless 
were there no builder capable of utilizing them.’ 

This is, of course, obvious, but hence follows a consequence 
that appears to be habitually ignored. We are, for example,’ 
constantly assured that physical science is the greatest boon 
ever yet bestowed upon mankind, to whom it has proved a real 


1 As in Professor Huxley’s Lay Sermons, ‘On improving natural knowledge,” 
and ‘* The Study of Zoology.” 
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mother: that modern civilization rests upon it ; that the whole 
of modern thought is steeped in it; that even our mere men of 
letters, though affecting to ignore and despise science, are in 
reality impregnated with its spirit, so that it is to be found in 
the works of our best poets; that it has effected a revolution 
in our conceptions of the. universe and ourselves, and has 
profoundly altered our modes of thinking, and our views of 
right and wrong: finally, that it has discovered the ideas which 
alone can satisfy spiritual cravings, and has endowed our race 
with a religion fit to cherish the noblest and most human of our 
emotions. We are further assured that this does not mean only 
that science is a provider of physical comforts and conveni- 
ences, teaching us to subjugate the forces of nature to our use, 
inventing steam-engines, telephones, weaving-looms and lucifer 
matches. All these things, it is said, are but the by-products of 
science, or are like the /arxgesse which in the exuberance of their 
magnificence kings and paladins used to scatter amongst the 
populace during a progress ; were this all, were science no more 
than a “comfort grinding machine,” so ardent a devotee as 
Professor Huxley would not, he protests, think her worth 
serving. Her true claim he declares to be that she instructs 
mankind in all that is most necessary for their welfare, 
and in order to acquire the benefits she is capable of con- 
ferring what we have to do is to look nature straight in 
the face. 

From this it evidently follows that in nature is contained all 
that is best for us to know, all that, the knowledge whereof is 
calculated to elevate and discipline our minds as nothing else 
can. All the subject-matter of this knowledge must be ready, 
awaiting our mental vision, as truly as the picture in a mirror 
awaits the eye to which it becomes perceptible. 

If the book of nature be our most precious source of instruc- 
tion, it is evident that, like other books which are profitably 
studied, the value of its contents must be independent of the 
learner’s efforts and antecedent to them. However science may 
be defined, it is not to our share in its production that the 
mighty results of which we have spoken are to be attributed. 
No human faculty could make any of these discoveries of which 
we are so proud, unless there first existed something to be 
discovered, and something worth discovering. 

This seems obvious enough, yet it appears to be frequently 
forgotten, even by great philosophers. M. Comte, for example, 
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has said that the Heavens declare the glory, not of God, but of 
Kepler, Newton, and Laplace. 

It would be equally reasonable to say that, because Columbus 
discovered the New World, it was he who produced the mines 
of Potosi, the mahogany of Honduras, and the wheatlands of 
Manitoba. No doubt, he made all these accessible to Europeans, 
but it was not he who invested the gift with its substantial 
value. So far as he was concerned, America might have been 
as profitless a possession as Lapland. In like manner the 
decipherer of cunciform may exhibit as much acumen and 
ingenuity in making out a Babylonish washing-bili, as a code of 
laws, or cosmological legend; the value of his achievement 
depends wholly upon what he finds. Had he not discovered 
them in being, the genius of Newton himself could no more have 
disclosed to mankind the laws of nature, than he could when 
Master of the Mint have struck sovereigns and shillings without 
gold and silver to coin them withal. 

It thus appears evident that if the study of nature elevates 
and develops the human mind, nature must contain a mind- 
making element, just as for the nourishment of animal life, 
food is required which contains protoplasm. And as, for the 
supply of this protoplasm, previously existing organic life— 
animal or vegetable—is necessarily postulated, so it is impossible 
to imagine that there could be food for the mind, unless mind 
had, in some way or other, contributed to its preparation. As 
an animal would starve though supplied with the bare chemical 
elements of which its food is made up—oxygen, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, carbon, or their inorganic compounds—were these 
not worked up by a vital process into such forms as the animal 
can assimilate, so the mind would have nothing on which to 
work, were it not supplied with material suitable to its require- 
ments. Facts—merely as facts—cannot serve for mental 
sustenance, unless there be that in them from which the mind 
can gather something more; and no amount of labour and 
ingenuity which their ascertainment involves can invest them 
with more value than they themselves possess. To determine 
the number of snow-flakes in the Caucasus, or of hairs on a 
fox’s brush, would doubtless demand a prodigious expenditure 
of human care and energy, but although the result would be 
to disclose facts, which are as definite and determinate as any 
others, the labour expended would be judged as unprofitable, 
as Philip of Macedon considered that of a man who had learnt 
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to shoot split-peas through the eye of a bodkin. It would 
lead to no practical benefit, would add nothing to the store of 
human knowledge. 

Thus, on the showing of those who are most zealous to 
exalt the claims of science, she is based wholly on the principle 
that we find ourselves confronted by a universe rationally 
explicable, the study of nature implying that nature is intelli- 
gible, that if we interrogate her we shall get rational answers. 
To use a phrase of Romanes—science finds that nature is 
instinct with reason: “take her where you will, reason oozes 
out at every pore.”! And, it is argued, a universe rationally 
explicable must be constituted by reason, or there would be 
a result without a cause. 

That, in every department and under every aspect, nature 
thus exhibits evidence of reason, is manifest from the fact that 
under every aspect she furnishes material for science. In the 
organic world—with all the infinite “contrivances,” as we are 
forced to term them, which meet us at every turn—the idea 
of design by a conscious intelligence is without question “ un- 
avoidably suggested by the aspect of nature, which seems to 
answer to our questionings with an intelligence akin to our 
own.”? And, though in another manner, the inorganic 
world bears witness to the same effect. Here, as we are 
sometimes told, everything is ruled by iron laws. But these 
laws are themselves intellectual,so much so that the mathe- 
matician cangnot merely corroborate in theory the observations 
of the physicist, but even forecast by his calculations, discoveries 
which have not yet been actually made, as for example, 
when Mendeléeff’s periodic law required certain chemical 
elements hitherto undiscovered for its justification, and gallium, 
germanium, and scandium, were presently found duly clothed 
with the qualities required in each. So it is that Sir John 
Herschel could recognize in the molecules, of which material 
nature is built up, the characteristics of “ manufactured articles,” 
and Clerk Maxwell could say of the same :* 


They continue this day as they were created, perfect in number and 
measure and weight, and from the ineffaceable characters impressed on 
them, we may learn that those aspirations after accuracy in measure- 


1 Christian Theism and Spiritual Monism, pp. 44, seq., by William L. Walker. 

2,W. K. Clifford, Lectures and Essays, p. 388 (Second Edition). So also 
Haeckel, Riddle of the Universe, p. 93 (Cheap Edition). 

3 Lecture before British Association (Bradford), 1873. 
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ment, truth in statement, and justice in action, which we reckon 
amongst our noblest attributes as men, are ours because they are 
essential constituents of the image of Him who in the beginning 
created, not only the heaven and the earth, but the materials of which 


heaven and earth consist. 


Such is the characteristic which we find stamped upon 
nature, the more unmistakably in proportion as we succeed in 
penetrating more deeply into her secrets, and we have learnt to 
anticipate with absolute confidence that whatever yet remains 
to be discovered will bear out in this respect the experiences of 
the past. As Huxley writes :! 


Harmonious order governing eternally continuous progress—the web 
and woof of matter and force interweaving by slow degrees, without a 
broken thread, that veil which lies between us and the Infinite—that 
universe which alone we know or can know; such is the picture 
which science draws of the world, and in proportion as any part of 
that picture is in unison with the rest, so may we feel sure that it is 
htly painted. 

To come back to our starting-point. Natural science is the 
recognition by our minds of what is presented to them by the 
book of nature. The bare facts which we discover could, by 
themselves, do nothing towards the genesis of science: they are 
but as the letters of the alphabet which, if they are to have 
any significance, must be made the instruments whereby 
intelligence is enabled to apprehend the working of intelligence, 
and the very fact that there is no nook or cranny in the whole 
domain of nature where science does not find congenial soil, 
human intelligence fails to discover the impress of 


oO 
rg 


where 
intelligence analogous to itself, is standing testimony that always 


and everywhere : 
Spiritus intus alit totamque, infusa per artus, 
Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet. 
Huge nature’s bulk is energized by Mind, 


Through every member with her frame combined. 


Or, as Sir John Herschel puts it, the presence of mind in nature 
can alone supply such an explanation of her constitution and 
operations, as shall be compatible with our own understanding. 


i Lay Sermons (Edit. 1880), p. 283. 
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II. TELEOLOGY. 


To say that throughout nature the impress of Mind is discern- 
ible, obviously means that nature everywhere exhibits evidence 
that purposive intelligence has regulated the formation of the 
universe, whatever be the process through which this has been 
effected. But to introduce the element of purpose and design 
is obviously tantamount to bringing in the notion of “ Teleo- 
logy,” which by common consent appears to be now abandoned 
by Theists in general no less than by Agnostics and Materia- 
lists, so much so, that to style an argument “teleological” is 
deemed sufficient for its condemnation as unscientific and un- 
philosophical. 

But here, as in other cases, it will be well to begin by 
defining our terms, so as to make sure what we are talking 
about, for while mutual misunderstandings on the part of dis- 
putants are at the bottom of most disagreements, it can hardly 
be doubted that in the question now to be discussed mis- 
apprehensions are more than usually probable, if not wellnigh 
inevitable. 

According to its derivation,! “Teleology” signifies “the 
science or doctrine of Final Causes” 
such causes as existent in nature. By a “Final Cause” is 
meant the end or object for the sake of which something is 
produced or performed: the idea of which end or object 
precedes and governs the operations by which production of the 
thing required is actually effected. It is in connection with the 
works of man that the recognition of final causality is impera- 
tively forced upon us, there being much existing in the world 
which obliges us to assume that it could never be what it is had 
it not been specifically adapted for the fulfilment of a definite 
purpose. That is to say, we find evidence that a “ Final Cause” 
has operated. Anything which indicates intentional adaptation 
to an end, we unhesitatingly set down as the work of man—a 
piece of flint chipped or ground, however rudely, to a cutting 
edge,—a bundle of sinews twisted into a cord,—a stake charred 
at the point,—these and suchlike objects make us absolutely 


; that is to say, it treats of 


certain that they date from a period when the human race had 
appeared on earth, and were produced to serve a preordained 
purpose. 

But, what of Final Causes in Nature? And what is to be 


! rédos, end, and Aoyds, word. 
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understood by their “science”? This is evidently the crucial 
point, and in regard of it confusion and consequent disagree- 
ment appear largely to have prevailed. Some persons when 
they speak of such a science evidently mean that from the 
study of nature the existence and influence of Final Causes can 
be demonstrated, that we discover evidence of purposive adapta- 
tions for the attainment of determined ends. Others, on the 
contrary, starting with the assumption that there are Final 
Causes operative in nature,—that whatever occurs is due to the 
determination, of the Creator, or of “nature” herself, to 
accomplish certain purposes, proceed to base their whole system 
of natural philosophy on this assumption, by which they would 
interpret, or even establish, the facts of the universe. These 
would require the scientific investigator to determine in each 
instance with what design everything was made as it actually is. 
Teleologists of the first school argue that because an organ, for 
instance, is exactly adapted for the function performed, it has 
been produced for the purpose of performing it: those of the 
second, that the said organ being designed by creative power 
and wisdom for the performance of the function in question, 
must necessarily be adapted in the most perfect manner to do 
the work for the sake of which it was produced. For the one 
party, final causality, or purpose, is the conclusion towards 
which their argument is directed: for the other, it is the base 
from which the argument starts. 

It is evident that of these systems the latter alone can 
properly be described as a “ Science of Final Causes,” whereas 
the former makes no pretence to be a science at all, or anything 
beyond a scientific conclusion. It is likewise obvious that thus 


to introduce teleological considerations as a factor in scientific 
inquiries is in the highest degree objectionable and that, so far 
as it is directed against this abuse, the existing prejudice against 


teleology is amply justified. 

By no one has this been more clearly perceived than by 
Cardinal Newman. 

The physical philosopher [he writes'] has nothing whatever to do 
with final causes, and will get into inextricable confusion if he intro- 
duces them into his investigations. He has to look in one definite 
direction, not in any other. It is said that in some countries, when a 
stranger asks his way, he is at once questioned in turn what place he 
came from: something like this would be the unreasonableness of a 


Idea of a University, p. 433. 
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physicist, who inquired how the phenomena and laws of the material 
world primarily came to be, when his simple task is that of ascertaining 


what they are. 
There can, however, be no doubt that such an erroneous 


method of argumentation was once in high favour, so that the 
odium it has bequeathed to the very name of Teleology is not 
very surprising. Probably the most famous instance of its 
employment is that furnished by Plato in his Zzmaeus, in which 
the construction of the whole universe, and especially of the 
human body, is minutely described as if by one to whom the 
Creator had explained his own plans in every detail. A not 
less remarkable example is furnished by Bishop Wilkins, who 
was one of the principal founders of our own Royal Society, in 
the middle of the seventeenth century. He tells us! that 
mountains are not, as some think, a deformity to the earth, as 
if they were relics of a flood, or rubbish-heaps left over at 
Creation, but have been purposely framed for many excellent 
uses : 

partly to tame the violence of greater rivers, to strengthen certain joints 
within the veins and bowels of the earth, to break the force of the sea’s 
inundation, and for the safety of the earth’s inhabitants, whether beasts 
or men. 

So confidently does the good Bishop rely on this kind of 
science, that he proceeds to argue that there must presumably 
be inhabitants in the moon, because the telescope shows that 
there are mountains: 

For since Providence hath some special end in all its works, 
certainly, then, these mountains were not produced in vain; and 
what more probable meaning can we conceive there shall be, than 
to make that place convenient for habitation. ? 


To what extremes of extravagance the system might be 
pushed is seen in the Doctrine of Signatures adopted by some 
authors, according to which every natural substance possessing 
any virtue, medicinal or other, indicates by some obvious 
external character the object for which it should be employed. 
Thus, turmeric being yellow, is indicated as a cure for the 
jaundice: a black spot on its corolla resembling the pupil of the 
eye, obtained for the plant Euphrasia its name of “ Eyebright,” 
and its reputation as a specific for complaints of that organ: 
the blood-stone must be a styptic to check hemorrhage : nettle 
tea is nature’s own remedy for the nettle-rash. 

1 A Discovery of a New World, 1684, p. 90. 3 Jbid. p. 102. 
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Another very notable example is given by Plutarch: 


Chrysippus maintained that cock-fighting was the final cause of 
cocks, these birds being made by Providence in order to inspire us 
by the example of their. courage.? 


There can be no question that Teleology like this is quite 
incompatible with true science, but it is no less evident that this 
is not the Teleology regarding which we have now to inquire, 
and, moreover, that the objections to the one do not apply to 
the other. To attempt to explain, or even to prove, the facts of 
nature by reference to assumed Final Causes, is manifestly not 
the same as arguing from the facts, that Final Causes must have 
found a place in their production. In the one case the idea of 
Final Causality, preceding the study of facts, may easily affect 
our appreciation of them: in the other, the investigation of 
facts, coming first, may affect, but not be affected by, the 
conclusion as to Final Causality to which it leads ; so that there 
is nothing whatever to prevent the inquiry being conducted on 
thoroughly scientific lines. Obvious as this appears, there can 
be no doubt that it is constantly forgotten, anyone who ventures 
to maintain that he discerns in nature evidence of purpose or 
design, being summarily discredited as a mere Teleologist who 
would substitute the arbitrary idea of purpose for the rigid 
operation of physical laws as a factor in the process of natural 
causation. 

The case of Lord Bacon is exceedingly instructive in this 
regard. He is commonly quoted as repudiating Final Causes 
altogether, styling them “barren virgins” incapable of bearing 
any issue. In fact, he expressly says that he means only to 
confine these causes within their own province of Metaphysic 
(by which he means Natural Theology), within which they are 
true and useful, but would exclude them from physics “ because 
their excursions into the limits of physical causes hath bred 
a vastness and solitude in that track,”? and it is evidently in the 
same sense that he introduces the famous comparison of which 
we have heard, writing thus:* “The investigation of Final 
Causes is barren, and like a virgin consecrated to God has no 
issue ”"—which clearly means, as the whole context shows, that 


1 De Stoicorum Repugnantiis, 1042. Cited by Lecky, Héstory of European 
Morals, ii. 174, n. 2. 

2 De Augmentis, iii. 2. 

% Jbid. 5. 
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such a method produces nothing in the way of scientific facts. 
As Dr. Fowler sums up the matter.” 

“What Bacon appears to mean is that in extra physical 
speculations, as are those of Natural Theology, we may argue 
from an ascertained case of adaptation to the wisdom or 
goodness of the Creator, but that we are not justified in 
assuming adaptation or design as a datum in physical investi- 
gation.” 

The problem to be examined, therefore, is, firstly, whether 
evidence is to be found in nature, which demonstrates the 
operation of final causation? Secondly, if there be such 
evidence, are we justified in concluding therefrom the exist- 
ence of an intelligence which has ordained means in order to 
the attainment of ends? 

The first of these questions comes evidently to this. Are 
there to be found instances in nature in which conditions are 
actually forthcoming which are necessary for the production of 
a certain result, but which that result cannot possibly have 
created? Are there, for example, arrangements and adapta- 
tions, analogous to those which human ingenuity might devise, 
the object of which we can understand, and which we can 
therefore explain upon such a line of reasoning as our minds 
can follow? 

To state the question thus is to answer it, for nature from 
end to end is manifestly full of such instances, in which our 
mind naturally discovers provisions like those which would 
be contrived by ourselves were we with similar materials 
endeavouring to obtain the same results. Hence it is that 
we cannot avoid using terms in describing the machinery of 
nature which properly refer to the works of man, a necessity 
experienced even by those who most vehemently repudiate the 
notion of teleology. “We are constantly discovering,” says 
Lord Grimthorpe,’ “new complications and processes, and what 
to all commonsense appear contrivances, in the organs of all 
living things, and indeed we can find no limit to them.” The 

1 Dugald Stewart observes (Works, Ed. Hamilton, iii. 337) : 

This epigrammatic maxim [concerning the barren virgin} has, I believe, been oftener 
quoted than any other sentence in Bacon s works ; and as it has in general been stated 
without any reference to the context, in the form of a detached aphorism, it has been 
commonly supposed to convey a meaning widely different from what appears to have been 
annexed to it by the author. 

Thus we find Professor Huxley himself speaking of ‘‘ The snares of those fascina- 
ting but barren virgins, the Final Causes, against whom a high authority has so justly 
warned us.” (Review of Origin of Species in the Zimes, December 26, 1859.) 

* Inductive Logic, p. 344 (Sixth Edition). 3 Origin of the Laws of Nature. 
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point is of course fully developed by Paley and those of his 
school, who enumerate many particular instances which serve 
at least to show that the methods upon which nature works 
are comprehensible to ourselves, and can be intelligently 
appreciated, that is to say, they afford material for science. 
Testimony to the same obvious fact is furnished no less by the 
leaders of evolutionary thought. Mr. Wallace,! although he 
argues for the sufficiency of natural selection to produce them 
all,—a point which does not at present concern us,—acknow- 
ledges that certain organs in the animal world “have very much 
the appearance of design by an intelligent designer,” which 
is to say that, however they may have been produced, they are 
evidently fit instruments for the attainment of certain results 
Mr. Darwin himself cites many “curious contrivances” found 
in plants and animals, some of which are marvellous in the 
extreme. Thus, having detailed the complex apparatus whereby 
fertilization is secured for a Madagascar orchid, Coryanthes, he 
says that “the most ingenious man, if he had not witnessed 
what takes place could never have imagined what purpose all 
these parts serve,” which nevertheless they are found in practice 
to serve admirably. With this he couples the case of another 
orchid, Catasetum, in which the same object is attained by 
means totally different, but no less elaborate and ingenious.” 
Professor Huxley likewise speaks in general of “those adapta- 
tions to purpose which are so striking in the organic world.” ® 

In some instances in particular it seems evident that the 
provision must have preceded the experience of any benefit in 
the result for which it was required, and which might possibly 
be supposed to account for it. A well-known example is the 
organ most universal in the animal kingdom, namely the 
stomach. In a multitude of cases, as we all know, this secretes 
a gastric juice which dissolves and digests flesh. Why, then, 
does it not do the same for the stomach itself, which in itself 
is perfectly digestible, and after death can serve as food for 
other flesh-eating creatures? But, while its possessor is alive, 
this difficulty is provided for beforehand, by the production of 
a special varnish—the epithelium—which lines the internal walls 
of the organ, rendering them as unassailable by the action of 


* 1 Darwinism, p. 113. 

2 Origin of Species (Sixth Edition, 1902), pp. 241—244. The mechanism of 
these orchids will be described in the following chapter. 

3 Lay Sermons (1871), p. 304. 
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the gastric juice as a vase of porcelain! This protection must 
have already been supplied in the first instance, or there would 
at once have been a fatal termination to the whole process. 

In the same manner it is argued that in the case of com- 
plicated mechanisms, such as the eye and the ear, the required 
result, sight or hearing, could never be obtained without adapta- 
tions independently effected in one portion, without which 
there could be no use for another. As Mill himself writes 
regarding the former organ: 

There are an infinite number of phenomena which have all 
coincided in this single circumstance, namely, to promote vision. 
Vision is thus the circumstance common to all, in which alone they 
coincide. It is therefore the cause of their coincidence; but as, on 
the other hand, it is their effect, and cannot act before existing, it is 
not vision itself, but the idea of vision that is here the true cause, 
which is expressed by saying that the eye is made for seeing.” 

So in regard of wings, P. Vignon argues,’ that the first bird 
capable of flight, either developed in the egg the completion of 
an apparatus, that had not hitherto been of actual service, or 
put the finishing touch to a process long in progress amongst a 
line of ancestors, none of whom had enjoyed the benefit of the 
power which it was destined to confer. 

We are accordingly forced to recognize in Nature, with 
Huxley, “adaptations to purpose,” which is what we mean when 
we say that we find evidence of Final Causation. The question 
remains—Does such Causation imply the operation of mind? 
This question Professor Huxley would doubtless answer in the 
negative, as likewise men of science generally, who will say with 
him that we must not allow Teleology to make us false “to the 
fundamental principles of a scientific conception of the universe.” 
This plainly means that we can discover in the physical forces 
or powers whereof science can directly take account a reasonable 
and scientific explanation of such adaptations to purpose as the 
works of Nature exhibit on every hand. 

The question thus raised, which is the kernel of the whole, 
remains to be discussed. Meanwhile, this at least is evident, 
that here—as everywhere else—we find the world rationally 
explicable, that Reason oozes from Nature at every pore, and 
that only because she seems to answer our questionings with an 
intelligence akin to our own does she furnish materials for the 


evolution of science. J. G. 

1 Claude Bernard, Legons de Physiologie, t. ii. p. 408.—See Janet, Final Causes 
(English translation, p. 33). 

2 Essays on Religion, pp. 170—2. * Revue de Philosophie, April, 1904. 
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ONCE more the Rev. Joseph Hocking enters the lists as a 
champion of Protestantism and a foe of Popery. It is true that 
this time it is not the Catholic Church which is the main object 
of his attack, but his most serious charge against the “Commu- 
nity of the Incarnation ” is one which, were it capable of proof, 
would reflect with equal disfavour upon the Catholic Church. 
Moreover, unable to free himself from his obsession, he descends 
in the later part of his book to misrepresentations as wicked and 
as ignorant—which is saying a great deal—as those in any of 
his former productions. 

It may of course be urged that it is not worth while to 
examine further the utterances of a man who, as has been 
conclusively shown on more than one occasion in the pages of 
this Review,? is as ludicrously ignorant of the doctrines and 
practices of the Church as he is wrongheaded and unscrupulous— 
the terms have been amply justified—in his inferences regarding 
them. It is difficult to understand the class of mind which finds 
pleasure in the perusal of works whose one object appears to be 
to malign that body which embraces the greatest number of 
Christians. But the circulation of his previous works shows 
that Mr. Hocking has a large public; and, although it can 
hardly be supposed that any one inquiring seriously into the 
claims of the Church would be hindered from accepting her 
teaching by stuff of this kind, there can be no doubt that it 
tends to foster prejudice ; and “for those who like this kind of 
thing, this is the kind of thing they like.” 

Dominic Wildthorne, the orphan son of a Catholic mother 
and a drunken father, was found by Fletcher Yorke, a local 


1 The Soul of Dominic Wildthorne. By Joseph Hocking. London: Hodder 
of y I g 


and Stoughton, 1908. Price 3s. 6d. 
2 See, for instance, ‘‘ The Scarlet Woman,” Jan. 1900, and “‘ The Woman of 


Babylon,” Jan. 1907. 
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magnate, and his daughter, at the gate of Meremeadows’ 
Cemetery, where his non-Catholic father had just been buried 
by Father Mullarney, whose ministrations he had refused, and 
whom he had told “to go to ’ell.”. To them appears “a man 
dressed not unlike a medieval monk,”? who belonged to the 
Community of the Incarnation—“ a number of full-grown men,” 
according to Yorke, “who, having taken vows in the English 
Church, masqueraded as monks who had taken the vows of the 
celibate life.” * 


Father Trouville was cast in the Sacerdotal mould. . . . The dogma 
of Apostolic Succession was absolutely essential to the existence of the 
Church. . . . He was a sacramentarian of the strictest type. Baptism, 
Confirmation, Absolution, Holy Communion, Holy Orders, Marriage, 
and Anointing, were integral to, nay the very life-blood of Christianity. 
He also believed in Monasticism. . . . It was for those who accepted 
the true idea of the Church, to endeavour to bring back the English 
Branch into communion with the Mother Church, and then, doubtless, 
means would be found for bringing “ Prots” to their senses. It was 
with this idea that the Community of the Incarnation was founded. 
Their work was to leaven the Church of England with Romish ideas, 
and then return as a body to the bosom of the Mother Church.* 


Trouville took Dominic to the monastery,where the Superior 
at once saw in him “the thinker’s head, the mystic’s eyes, the 
orator’s mouth,” and “had a vision of him swaying thousands.” 
But Trouville’s mind was occupied with other matters—“ the 
old question, my orders.” “You see,” he said, 


in spite of all we say our Church is excommunicate. The Holy 
Father does not admit of [sé¢ | the validity of our orders. What is the 
use of bringing back the full Roman Ritual when we are wrong 
at the fountain- head? What is the use of our saying we are a 
branch of the true Church when the Head of the true Church declares 
us to be separatists? We claim that one of the marks of the true 
Church is an allegiance to the Church’s doctrines, and that we believe 
in those doctrines, while all the while the one whom we admit to be 
the rightful Head of the Church makes certain demands with which we 
do not comply. Don’t you see the anomaly? Of course, we aim at 
bringing back the Church of England into communion with the Roman 
Church. But if the Roman Church receives us, it will be on her own 


1 Mr. Hocking in his Preface tells us that ‘‘ many of his readers may claim to 
recognize more than one of the institutions mentioned in this story.” He has, how- 
ever, refrained from ‘‘ particularizing any Order or person.”’ But ‘* Meremeadows ” 
and the ‘‘ Community of the Incarnation” can hardly be anything but Mirfield and 
the Community of the Resurrection. 

2 P.9. * PP. 4 Pp. 14—16. 
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terms: and one of those terms is the recognition of the Authority and 
Infallibility of the Holy Father. How can we be true Catholics while 
we remain in a state of schism?! 


It must be admitted that, making certain allowances for his 
way of putting it, Mr. Hocking has succeeded in stating what 
must have occurred to many Anglicans. But the advice given 
by the Superior is surely unusual. “Go to ” he says—not, 
however, meaning what is often intended by the expression, but 
to some unnamed person who will give 








ordination, concerning which there can be no doubt... . You will 
not be the first, nor the second, who has done this. How many it is 
not for me to say. Perhaps it would surprise me as well as you if we 
knew how many, and who have been troubled as you have been 
troubled, and who have taken the step I advise you to take.? 


At first sight it might appear that the Superior was advising 
Trouville to approach a Bishop of the—we believe extinct— 
Order of Corporate Reunion, but later on we shall learn more 
definitely what was proposed. 

There is, indeed, no doubt as to the charge which 
Mr. Hocking brings against Anglican and Catholic clergy 
alike. The former become Catholics while continuing to work 
as clergymen of the Church of England; the latter connive at 
their dishonesty, and arrange for their ordination by Catholic 
Bishops, who must themselves be conscious of the fraud they 
are abetting. On what evidence, it may be asked, does 
Mr. Hocking base this most serious accusation? He produces 
none ; he suggests none. Yet if such evidence exists, surely, in 
the interests of Protestantism, it should be produced. Nothing 
could well be more telling against both Anglicanism and 
Catholicism. But it will not be, because it cannot be; 
Mr. Hocking has stooped once more to the meanness which in 
his previous volumes induced him to bring charges of murder, 
imprisonment, and other crimes, against priests and nuns, 
whilst he ought to have known that he was but pandering to 
the ignorant prejudices of his public. Were his zeal for Protes- 
tantism beyond suspicion, he would bring such charges openly 
and definitely ; but it pays him better to disseminate them in a 
form in which they cannot be met and dealt with as they deserve. 

Dominic takes up his residence with the Community, but is 
at first insensible to its attractions. I know little of the rules 


;P. 2. 2 Pp. 24, 25. 
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of Anglican communities, but Mr. Hocking knows less. Here, 
for example, is the daily rule of life: 


They rose at half-past five, and at six went to a service called 
Matins, which, with two others called Laud [sic] and Prime, would 
occupy them till about half-past seven. They would then retire to 
their rooms and pass the time in meditation and prayer. At nine 
another service would follow, and then at eleven another service was 
often held. If it was Sunday or a Holy Day, the Communion would 
be celebrated. Not until this was over, if it were a Communion day, 
would they eat any food whatever, as fasting Communion was binding 
upon their Community. In the afternoon they walked, but in the early 
evening another service was held. After dinner again, one or two 
more services would be held.! 


, 


Dominic was not “ pressed to attend the services ;” when 
led by curiosity to attend some “of them,” he was, in a way, 
influenced by the chanting of the prayers, the “genuflections before 
the altar, the smell of incense, and the general solemnity : but he 
was not attracted.” One night he was sent with a letter to 
Fletcher Yorke, and made the acquaintance of Maggie, who 
was to exercise the chief influence on his life. Father Townley 
wanted to buy some land for the extension of the Community 
buildings, and visited Yorke in accordance with the answer to 
his letter. He at once entered upon a religious discussion with 
Yorke in which, with extraordinary indiscretion, he (knowing 
his listener to be a Nonconformist) announced the wish of the 
Community “ to strangle that Godless thing called Dissent ;” 
and one cannot wonder that Yorke “gave it him hot.” But he 
also gave him the land. 

Dominic suddenly dropped his Yorkshire dialect and became 
a probationary member of the Community. “For months he 
had been reading the Lives of the Saints,” and this, with “ the 
chanting of the prayers, the smoke of incense, the sacraments,” 
rendered him susceptible to Father Townley’s influence. “He 
knew nothing of the endeavours of the world after truth, or 
of the discoveries of science and scholarship. He did not 
realize that the faith of the world had been tested in the 
crucibles of history, of criticism, and human experience.” So 
when Father Townley held out to him the prospect of becoming 
“a preaching monk,” Dominic said, “ Please, sir, may 1 become 
a novice?” and in due time a novice he became. “The 
services in the church became more and more attractive; the 


1 Pp, 28. 
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dim mysteries of the Mass”—it will be noted that this is the 
first intimation we have had of “ Mass” in the Community— 
“and prayers for the dead awed and fascinated him at the same 
time.” “The service-in the church when he was admitted as a 
postulant was very impressive,” but with commendable reticence 
Mr. Hocking tells us nothing about it except that “the full 
ritual of the Roman Church” was adopted, “the only difference 
being that the prayers were said in English instead of Latin.” 
“His life as a novice was utterly uneventful; his studies 
during his novitiate were somewhat difficult to describe,” and 
Mr. Hocking does not attempt the task. Then the Superior 
sent him “ out into the world to see its allurements, its powers,” 
as a trial of his vocation ; so he went to a large boarding-house 
at the seaside, where he met with appalling folk and went to 
the play: also he met Maggie Yorke, and explained his 
position: “I have borne the test of hard discipline, of fasting, 
of penances; now I am undergoing the test of the world.” 
He returned to the Community with his vocation unscathed : 
and he was received as a Brother “immediately before the 
Antiphon of the Magnificat at Solemn Vespers” by the Superior 
“vested in alb and violet cope.” 
Then for five years he gave himself to eager study. 


In reading the Life of Savonarola, he saw how the great preacher's 
close study of philosophy aided him in his preaching, and he revelled 
in mystical philosophy. He saturated his mind with the stories of the 
Church’s past victories, and committed to memory long extracts from 
the sermons of the great preaching Fathers. Thus Chrysostom, 
Gregory, St. Ambrose, St. Basil, St. Jerome, St. Hilary, became his 
models. ! 


This being so, it seems odd that he should have gone for a 
vacation to a Church of England monastery in Wales—easy of 
identification—where “ he found fellowship with men who were 
absolutely ignorant of the discoveries of science, of criticism, 
or of scholarship.” This “ignorance” on the part of religious 
folk is a conspicuous note throughout the book—we wonder 
what evidence Mr. Hocking could produce of his own acquain- 
tance with any of these three subjects. 

Then Dominic was ordained—the fact is merely announced 


1 P.115. There is something rather invidious in this decanonization of 


‘*Chrysostom ” and ‘‘ Gregory.” 
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—and Father Townley “arranged his itinerary” and decided 
that he should preach at St. Michael’s “next Thursday evening.” 


“ Look,” continued Father Townley with a smile, “I have gone so 
far as to have bills printed. Here is one.” 
Dominic looked at it like one afraid, yes, there was his name in 


large type — ; 
THE REVEREND FATHER 
DoMINIC WILDTHORNE. 


He remembered that Maggie had promised to come and 
hear him, so he sent her a bill, which came just as the Yorke 
family were discussing St. Michael’s. Young Yorke had been 
there and found “it was a very fair copy of the services at the 
Roman Catholic chapel”—how did he know? “The incense, 
the genuflecting ”—his reference to genuflection is so frequent 
that one wonders what Mr. Hocking thinks it is—‘‘and the 
whole atmosphere of the place suggests mystery.” “The 
wonder to me,” said his father, “is that it has any attraction ”— 
a thought which constantly occurs to me when reading 
Mr. Hocking’s stories. Then Maggie opened a wrapper which 
had just come, and found the announcement of Dominic's 
sermon. Of course she went, and (equally, of course) thought 
the service “an undignified copy of a semi-pagan ceremonial,” 
which struck her as “tawdry and artificial.” The sermon was 
one which 


might have been preached by St. Dominic. It belonged to the Middle 
Ages, rather than to the twentieth century. It ignored Biblical and 
Church criticism ; it took no heed of the strides of science.? 


But it was very effective. “The atmosphere of the building 
became electric,’ and the congregation—although “the church 
was but sparsely filled and almost exclusively by women,” 
“felt like trembling even as men and women trembled” when 
they heard Savonarola. Maggie, as we said, was there :—“ their 
eyes met: Dominic gave a start, while the blood rushed madly 
to his face,’—and afterwards they talked it over, and Maggie 
gave it him very straight, in the best Protestant Alliance style 
—better than that, in fact, for she really put the position very 
well and her language was quite decent. Yet it is impossible 
not to feel that Dominic, “ whose training during several years 
had been of such a nature that the Protestantism of the Prayer- 





1 P. 137. Father Townley, however, “associated [it] with St. Chrysostom’s great 
utterances.” (P. 145.) 
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book had offered no difficulties to him,” had some ground for 
claiming to be a better judge than the Nonconformist young 
lady as to “the teaching of the Prayer-book and the meaning 
of {his} ordination vows.” Maggie, however, was as evasive as 


Dr. Horton: 


““Why should you be?” she asked. 
** Because—because you were trained a Dissenter.” 
“And Dissenters have died rather than be untrue to their con- 


sciences,” she replied.? 
Then Dominic became famous: 
His voice was clear and musical. His memory was something 


He could quote without halting long sayings of the Fathers 


wonderful. 
In addition to all this there was something 


after a single reading.” 
very dramatic in his arrangement of his thoughts, and he had the 
poet’s gift of clothing them with beautiful language. What wonder 
then that crowds listened spellbound to his utterances ?* 


What indeed ? and there is much more of the kind, including 
‘all sorts of wild romantic stories concerning him,” such as 
that “he had in a vision seen England converted to the Catholic 
faith and the Pope acclaimed as Sovereign Pontiff,’* which is 
really not so new a title as Mr. Hocking seems to think. 

But in an evil hour Dominic took a fatal step. “ More than 
one clergyman of the Church of England denounced his 
teaching "—“ more than one” seems an unduly low estimate 
of the Protestant party in the Establishment: even at the 
“National Protestant Thanksgiving Rally” at the Albert Hall 
there were three—“ and even Ritualistic clergymen advised him 
to be cautious. But Dominic was not given to be cautious :”® 
so he gave a public lecture on “The English Catholic Church : 
her Claims and her Authority,” the bills announcing which said, 
“Let all who love the truth come.” It is gratifying to know 
that this invitation met with a noble response: “a great rush 
of people thronged the entrance an hour before the time 
announced, and by eight o'clock every inch of standing-room 
All classes of people were there; “the two 


was occupied.” 
’ not even excepting the Mayor “sat 


most striking personalities’ 
side by side”—one, a young Free Church minister of pre- 
. P. 143. 
* This seems hardly consistent with a previous statement (sf. p. 43). 
3 P. 149. +P. 148. ° P. t§2. 
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possessing appearance aged thirty, who had had “a most 
distinguished career” at Oxford, taking first-class honours in 
Arts, after which “he had devoted several years to the study 
of theology, and had taken his B.D. in one of the Scotch 
Universities” ; the other, “a much older man,” “ fixed his keen 
searching gaze upon Dominic” 1—can my readers guess his 
name? 

Dominic “swayed the people as the wind sways standing 
corn,”? and sat down in “a regular tornado of applause.” But 
“before the applause had quite died away,” the B.D. was on 
his feet, challenging Dominic to a “debate for two nights,” one 
point being whether Dominic had “the moral right to remain 
a minister of the Reformed Church of England as by law 
established.” So far from regarding this as an insult, Dominic 
at once accepted the challenge; but his superiors were too wise 
to allow him to carry out his desire. “ Bagshaw,” an Anglican 
imitation of a Hocking Jesuit, was telegraphed for, who, having 
heard from Townley that Trevelyan—the B.D.—was “the 
ablest and most scholarly man in Yorkshire,” an ex-President 
of the Oxford Union, a Fellow of his college, “and one of 
the cleverest reasoners I know,” arranged that Dominic 
should be forbidden “even to think of taking part in the 
debate.” 

But Trevelyan was not going to let him off; so he invited 
Dominic to meet him at the Yorke’s, and “to dine with the 
family.” So he went, “in a kind of long loose cassock, which 
reached his feet, fastened round his waist by a leathern girdle” 
and “a biretta, such as Jesuit priests wear in their monasteries,” 
and “felt himself shabby and clownish” beside the “tall 
scholarly-looking young man, who was attired in the evening 
dress of an English gentleman.” Before dinner Maggie dis- 
cussed with Dominic “ medizval and ecclesiastical books,” and 
once more told him what she thought of his position, and urged 
him to “join the Church of Rome boldly.” They had some 
music after dinner, and the combination of Maggie’s hair and 
evening dress and “rare contralto voice” convinced Dominic 
that, like Ralph Rackstraw, “he loved—and loved a lass above 
his station :” and what about his vows? 

When he got home they saw that something was up, so they 


’P. 29 
2 His prototype, St. Dominic, ‘swayed men as the wind swayed the treetops.” 


(P. 118.) 
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sent him at once to replace Father Bingley, who had charge of 
a church, the altar of which 


gave evidence that the priest-in-charge was a great lover of Roman 
ritual, and that he had done all in his power to copy the ways of the 
Roman Church, of which he was a secret member.! 


There the “keen searching gaze” which we encountered on p. 154 
rested on Dominic, for its owner, “having all the power of a 
remarkable mind and personality,” called on him. Need we 
say that it was Father Ritzoom, to whom, as Mr. Hocking says, 
“an introduction is not needed” for those familiar with the 
author’s other works. 

Ritzoom was interested in Anglicanism, which he encouraged : 


On occasions he advised ritualistic ministers to come out boldly on 
the side of Rome, but not often. ‘‘ They serve us better by accus- 
toming Protestants to our ceremonials and our dogmas,” he would 
laugh. Moreover, when they grew discontented with Anglican 
ordination, he made it easy for them to be reordained by a Roman 
Bishop, even while they retained their positions as ministers of the 
Protestant Church of England.* 


He had just performed this service for Bingley, and—this 
too at their first interview!—mentioned the fact to Dominic, 
whom, however, he advised to “leave what all true Catholics 
regard as a bastard Church, and come out boldly on the side of 
truth.” 

But those who know Ritzoom, or who are acquainted with 
Jesuits generally, are well aware that spiritual matters occupy 
but a small portion of their plans. “Mostly Father Ritzoom 
interested himself in affairs involving large financial issues” ;* 
and he had discovered that Dominic was heir to a large property 
in Cumberland, and told him to look into the matter. So off 
went Dominic, “dressed as an ordinary clergyman,” in “a short 
jacket and a soft hat.” Arrived at Wildthorne Barton, where 
the usual old servant of fiction meets him and recognizes “ the 
Wildthorne eyes, the Wildthorne face,” he goes to the library ; 
and the retainer becomes reminiscent. Timothy Wildthorne had 
been a student of no common order, as will be allowed when it 
is realized that “ Newman, Pusey, Manning, Darwin, Tennyson 
and Huxley,” not, most of them, given to visiting, had held 
“long intercourse” and “many conversations” with him at 


1 P. 193. 2 P. 195. ? P. 202. * P. 195. 
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Wildthorne Barton. Timothy, as the old servant elegantly 
phrased it, “knew the whole boiling of them ;” and was “ more 
than a match for them.”! 


‘“*My master used to sit there, and Pusey there, and Newman there. 
Oh! it was glorious to hear them. I had to come in sometimes at 
eleven and twelve o’clock at night, and my master could beat them all. 
. . . When Newman went over to Rome, my master said: ‘ Yes, he’s 
gone, gone where he ought to have gone years ago; but before he 
went he had to commit mental suicide,’-—those were his very words.” 

“He was not a Catholic, was he?” asked Dominic. 

“Catholic? Not he! Why, he was a great thinker and scholar, was 
my master. He used to laugh at Newman and Manning—just laugh 
at them. ‘Poor fellows,’ he used so say, ‘they’ve just committed 
intellectual suicide.2 They’ve just opened their mouths and shut their 
eyes, and swallowed all they were told to swallow!’ Oh, no, my 
master couldn’t stand that kind of thing. Not but what he died a 
good Christian, if ever there was one.”* 


This ridiculous rodomontade might perhaps be excused as 
the ignorant chatter of a garrulous serving-man. But no such 
plea can excuse the speech put into the mouth of Ritzoom, 
“one of the most influential members of the Society of Jesus.” 


“Do you call Newman and Manning great men ?” 

** They were accepted as such.” 

“You never knew them ?” 

Dominic shook his head. ‘ How could I?” he said. 

**But I did. Newman certainly was a man of brain of a sort, but 
it was a juggling brain. What is his Apologia but juggling, and a series 
of mental gymnastics? But Manning great! A little man, my friend. 
A little snuffling man ; but still he was necessary. Therefore ‘he was 


written up.’” 4 


This is part of a conversation in which Ritzoom flatters 
Dominic in a manner so grossly absurd that one wonders he did 
not laugh in his face. 


‘Father Dominic’s name is whispered in high places—think of it, it 
is known in Westminster, but more, it is known in Rome. More than 
one Cardinal has heard of the lad who attracts multitudes, and who, 
after his missions, is besieged both by men and women who come to 
him for confession and for advice and guidance. Dominic’s doctrines 
are discussed in Rome.” ® 


2 P. 367. 

2 ** Newman frankly admitted that he did. At least no other intelligible inter- 
pretation can be given to his words.” (P. 263.) 

3 Pp. 216, 217. * P. 830. + P, off. 
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We must pass over a number of incidents, including a 
debate on Ritualism in the House of Commons, and come to 
the time when Dominic decides to go to Rome. 

“T shall be at the centre of things there. I may see the Holy 
Father. I shall have an opportunity of talking with the most important 
of the Cardinals, and perhaps—who knows ?” 


So off he went, although Ritzoom did his best to dissuade 
him, and joined the Yorkes at the Hotel Quirinal. His driver— 
having pointed out to him “San Pietro e Castello Angelo,” ? 
and, when “a full view of the great church burst upon him,” 
“ Vaticano”—-said “sono niente,” when Dominic asked him if he 
were a Catholic, and expressed an opinion that the Pope— 
“poor old man!—hardly dares to call his soul his own: but he 
keeps up the show.”? His first visit in Rome was to Cardinal 
Cordova—the ease with which Dominic obtained access to the 
most exalted personages speaks volumes for the simplicity of 
their habits. The Cardinal’s appearance was unprepossessing, 
but Father Ritzoom had told him “all about” his visitor. “He 
spoke English fluently, although with a slight Italian accent,” 
and “impressed Dominic as a kind-hearted man, and one who 
accepted things as he found them without question.”* He 
encouraged the view that Dominic might be “ secretly admitted 
into the priesthood ” while “ remaining in the Anglican commu- 
nity,” and, when Dominic doubted the honesty of this, said, 
“That is a question for the Church to decide—it is for us to 
serve the Church’s interest.” 

To him this Jesuitical sophistry was a commonplace, the end 
justified the means. He accepted the position of one of the leaders 
of the Oxford Movement who said, “ Make yourself clear that you are 
justified in deception, and then lie like a trooper.” 4 


Dominic, however, told the Cardinal that this was not 
straightforward, and “left the palace soon after.” Then he 
had a good time with the Yorkes, and Maggie for the time 
being took the place of theology. “Dominic did not feel 


1 In Zhe Woman of Babylon Mr. Hocking’s lack of acquaintance with the French 
tongue led to some curious lapses ; his occasional excursions into Italian are at least 
equally remarkable. ‘‘ Via del Garabaldi” (p. 309) ; ‘* Via della Quattra Fontane, 
chiesa della Santa Maria. Otto ore” (p. 317) ; ‘* Grazia molto” (p. 318); ‘*Sdno 
Cattolica” (said by a man) (p. 327); ‘‘San Joseph” (fassim); ‘‘ Ara Coeile” 
(p. 341); *‘ Castella del Angelo” (p. 343), indicate that the reverend gentleman is 
as familiar with the language of the country as with the religion of its inhabitants. 
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drawn towards the gorgeous ceremonial while Maggie was by 
his side”! Then he was introduced to “ Father Tyrone,” “a 
tall, distinguished-looking man in clerical attire,” who advised 
him to wait before joining the Church, and generally said 
unpleasant things about her. Later, he received a letter from 
Cardinal di Vinci, which we cannot resist quoting in full, as it 
illustrates so excellently the stylus curiae : 


Dear Sir, 

I have received a letter from a very dear friend of mine in 
England, telling me of your visit to Rome, and asking me to make that 
visit as pleasant as possible, and also to arrange for a personal interview 
with the Holy Father. To this request I gladly concede [sic]. I am 
afraid it will be impossible for me to call on you to-day, but if you 
could come and lunch with me here at mid-day, I should regard it as 
a great honour. 

Awaiting the pleasure of your reply, 
I am, yours faithfully, 
CaRLo pD1 VINCI." 


“T would not miss it for worlds,” said Dominic to himself, 
and off he went. 

It is matter for regret that space will not allow me to quote 
the description of Cardinal di Vinci. “When he spoke, his 
opinions were almost invariably regarded as ex cathedra,” and 
many wondered he had not been elected Pope. “ But they who 
wondered did not know all that took place on the day that the 
Pope was elected.” No doubt Mr. Hocking could have told them. 

The chief point of interest in their conversation was as to 
Dominic’s Anglican vows, from which he wished to be released. 
But di Vinci was inexorable: 


“It is true you took them while your eyes were yet blinded ; never 
theless, they are binding. . . . The vows you took to God to serve, 
as you mistakenly thought, the Church, must be transferred to the 
Catholic Church. . . . They were solemn vows and nothing can 
nullify them. . . . You are a priest in intention; you have taken the 
vows in intention. It is for the Church to ratify the intention and to 
make good what is wanting. What you have been in name, you must 
be in reality.” ® 


The Cardinal told Dominic to place himself “under the 
directorship of Monsignor Tosci,” but for the time he preferred 
that of the Yorkes,—Mrs. Yorke “was a liberalist”—and of 


1 P. 288. * Pp, 276. 2 P. 303. 
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Maggie more specially. “Dey had it up and down,” as Uncle 
Remus says, but Dominic after a time broke loose and went 
to stay with an old priest. A young priest, “much superior 
to the ordinary standard, cleanly in his habits,” who had 
“a look on his face which interested Dominic,” became 
friendly. He had (as might be expected) given up his faith in 
Christianity and had “outgrown the dogmas of the Church,” 
but he “pretended to believe while every fibre of his being 
revolted.” ! He suggested that Dominic should obtain leave to 
visit a country priest, and keep his eyes open the while, which 
he did, and was thus able to study the development of a bogus 
miracle, for doubting which a priest had been “suspended 
@ divinus” [sic.|.2. He became acquainted with a number of 
priests and was “simply astounded at their mental calibre, and 
their intellectual attainments”—ze. at their ignorance; and 
with a doctor who at once, like every one else in the story, 
takes him into his confidence and points out that the Church 
and the priests were the enemies of freedom, light, truth, and 
education, and that “Christianity and priestcraft with the 
Church are two different things.”* He explains how, having 
exposed the fraudulent miracle, “the Vatican organ published 
ieading articles on the gracious visit of Joseph and Mary, and 
I was excommunicated.” The renewed apparitions duly came 
off; and “a special edition of the paper sanctioned by the 
Vatican was published, wholly devoted to the New Lourdes.” 
Then the doctor published a crushing exposure, and Dominic 
went back to Rome. He went to see di Vinci, who endorsed 
the bogus miracles, and he thereafter began to reflect. 


Behind those walls lived the Successor of Peter, the Vicegerent of 
Christ. When this man spoke ex cathedrd, he spoke infallible truth. 
The simple Venetian peasant who reigned there could speak as it were 
with the voice of God! The thought was stupendous. And yet 
Leo XIII., his predecessor, had declared that every word of the Douay 
version of the Bible (!) was infallibly true. Discrepancies in trans 
lations, in printing, changes which the meaning of words undergo, were 
as nothing.* 


After these reflections, Dominic goes to tea with Father 
Tyrone, who has been excommunicated, and who tells him that 


“God made the world in six days, that Moses wrote an account of his 
own death, that Eve was made out of Adam’s rib, that the flood covered 
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the whole globe and so on; if you say you don’t believe this, you 
are damned.! All this talk about the Immaculate Conception, the 
Virgin Birth, priestcraft, masses, transubstantiation, absolution, hell- 
fire, and all the rest of the paraphernalia of the Church has just hidden 
the eternal truth which lies embedded.” * 


So Dominic returned to England a sceptic. Father Ritzoom 
had conveyed to him the news—false, of course—that Maggie 
“was another’s,”® but he “realized that she had been his saviour,” 
and settled down quietly at Wildthorne Barton. There he 
found a book by his uncle called 7he Heart of Things, which 
“described many of the conversations which took place between 
the writer and Newman, Pusey, Manning, Darwin, Tennyson, 
and Huxley,” to which reference has already been made. The 
book had passed through three editions: will not Mr. Hocking 
give us another ? 

Then Dominic met Maggie once more. “It is not for me,” 
says Mr. Hocking, “to tell of the welcome Fletcher Yorke gave 
him, or of what he said to Dominic when he asked for Maggie’s 
hand.” Suffice it to say that Dominic got it, and “the wedding 
ceremony was performed in the church”—the bride being a 
Dissenter and the bridegroom a sceptic ! 

Such is a summary of this latest pandering to Protestant 
prejudice. It will be observed that both Catholics and Anglicans 
are impartially represented as ignorant, immoral, untruthful, 
dishonest, fraudulent ; that those who become Catholics commit 
intellectual suicide, while those who have always been so have 
no intellect to kill (unless they become Jesuits). Science, 
criticism, intelligence, straightforwardness, and scholarship are 
ranged against the Romish crew (although it must be admitted 
that Mr. Hocking himself does not strikingly exemplify any of 
them), and these have destroyed not only priestcraft and 
masses, but “the Virgin Birth.” What, one wonders, of the 
Christian faith has been spared by this phalanx? Mr. Hocking 
does not tell us, and it would be impossible to deduce from his 
book any definite creed. Certainly he leaves his hero with 


- 2. o08. 2 P. 346. 

3 The utter futility of Father Ritzoom and the failure of his transparent schemes, 
to say nothing of their want of originality—for this dodge, like others in the book, 
had been tried before—leads one to hope that for their own sake, the Jesuits will 
depose him from his position of influence in the Society. It is, however, all the 
more remarkable that with such an abject duffer ‘‘ high in its councils,” the Society 
should still *‘ dominate the world ; unknown to the mass of the people, it controls 
the policy of nations ; no matter to what land you go, its power is felt.” (P. 237.) 
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none: “afraid” to profess even a belief in God—“ if there is [be] 
a God, I thank Him,” is his most fervid utterance—he contents 
himself by saying, “I hope I shall believe” and with the 
pathetic admission, “The old faith has gone with the chains.” 
Mr. Hocking has written many books attacking a Faith con- 
cerning which he is ignorant: is it not time that he should 
give us one setting forth his own creed, and why he believes it? 

One thing more. Has the attention of the Community of 
the Resurrection at Mirfield been called to this book? The 
cowardly disclaimer in the preface can hardly shield Mr. Hocking 
from the consequences of the scandalous charges which, under 
the thinnest of disguises, he brings against a community of 
English gentlemen. There is only one thing can bring men of 
the Hocking and Horton stamp—as the latter has lately had 
occasion to know—to their bearings. It is useless to appeal to 
those qualities of which they claim a monopoly—truthfulness, 
honesty, straightforwardness : only a threat of legal proceedings 
will bring them to their knees, and it is matter for regret that 
this means is not more frequently employed. 





JAMES BRITTEN. 








Guy De Chaulac, Father of Modern Surgery. 
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SURGERY is usually supposed to be almost entirely a 
development of the practical scientific genius of the last few 
generations. Some attempts man had to make, of course, at 
treating by means of the knife what would otherwise be 
absolutely hopeless cases, even before the nineteenth century, 
but such attempts, we are inclined to think, lacked scientific 
precision to a great extent, and were wanting in that skilful 
application of anatomical knowledge and mechanical principles 
which have made surgery such an important speciality in recent 
years. This impression, with regard to surgery, is only a little 
more emphatic than a corresponding feeling very generally 
entertained with regard to science of all kinds. Most people 
are prone to think that only in the nineteenth century did men 
come to serious thoughts about science, meaning by that term 
classified knowledge of physical nature. Nothing could well 
be less true, and if surgery may be taken as the symbol of the 
untruth of the propositions suggested, then it is comparatively 
easy to show how much men were interested in science six or 
seven centuries ago, and how much they accomplished in 
developing their knowledge and applying it. 

The immediate evidence of the value of old-time surgery is 
to be found in the fact that Guy De Chauliac, who is commonly 
spoken of in the history of medicine as the Father of Modern 
Surgery, lived his seventy odd years of life during the fourteenth 
century, and accomplished the best of his work, therefore, about 


five centuries before surgery, in our modern sense of the term, is 
supposed by sciolists to have developed. A glance at his career 
will show how old are most of the important developments of 
surgery, and also in what a thoroughly scientific temper of mind 
this subject was approached more than a century before the 
close of the Middle Ages. The life of this French surgeon, 
indeed, who was a cleric, and occupied the position of 
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chamberlain and physician-in-ordinary to three of the Avignon 
Popes, is not only a contradiction of many of the traditions as 
to the backwardness of our medizval forebears in medicine 
that are readily accepted by many presumedly educated people, 
but it is the best possible antidote for that insistent misunder- 
standing of the Middle Ages which attributes profound 
ignorance of science, almost complete failure of observation, 
and an absolute lack of initiative in applications of scientific 
principles, to the men of those times. 

Guy De Chauliac’s life is modern in nearly every phase. 
He was educated in a little town in the south of France, made 
his medical studies at Montpelier, and then went on a journey 
of nearly a thousand miles into Italy, in order to make his post- 
graduate studies. Italy occupied the place in science at that 
time that Germany has taken during the nineteenth century, 
and a young man who wanted to get in touch with the great 
masters in medicine naturally went down into the peninsula. 
Traditions as to the opposition of the Church to science not- 
withstanding, Italy, which was more completely under the 
influence of the Popes and ecclesiastics than any other country 
in Europe, continued to be the home of post-graduate work in 
science for the next four centuries. Almost needless to say, the 
journey to Italy was more difficult of accomplishment, and 
involved more expense and time than would even the voyage 
from America in our time. Chauliac realized, however, that 
both time and expense would be well rewarded, and his 
ardour for the completion of his education was amply recom- 
pensed by the event. 

Even this post-graduate experience in Italy did not satisfy 
him, for after having studied several years with the most distin- 
guished Italian teachers of anatomy and surgery, he spent some 
time in Paris, so as to be sure that he would be acquainted with 
the best that was being done in his speciality in every part of the 
world. He then settled down to his own life-work, carrying 
his Italian and French masters’ teachings well beyond the point 
where he received them, and after years of personal experience, 
he gathered together his masters’ ideas, tested by his own 
observations, into his Chirurgia Magna, a great text-book of 
surgery, which sums up the subject succinctly, yet completely, 
for succeeding generations. When we talk about what he 
accomplished for surgery, we are not dependent on traditions 
nor vague information gleaned from contemporaries and 
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successors, who might perhaps have been so much impressed 
by his personality as to be hampered in their critical judgment 
of him. We know the man in his surgical works, and they 
have continued to be classics in surgery ever since. It is an 
honourable distinction for the medicine of the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries that Guy De Chauliac’s book 
was the most read volume of the time in medicine. Evidently 
the career of such a man is of import, not alone to physicians, 
but to all who are interested in the history of education. 

Chauliac derives his name from the little town of Chauliac 
in the diocese of Mende, almost in the centre of what is now 
the department of Lozere. The records of births and deaths 
were not considered so important in the fourteenth century as 
they are now, and so we are not sure of either in the case of 
Chauliac. It is usually considered that he was born some time 
during the last decade of the thirteenth century, probably 
towards the end of it, and that he died about 1370. Of his 
early education we know nothing, but it must have been 
reasonably efficient, since it gave him a good knowledge of 
Latin, which was the universal language of science and especi- 
ally of medicine at that time, and though his own style, as 
must be expected, is no better than that of his contemporaries, 
he knew how to express his thoughts clearly in straightforward 
Latin with only such a mixture of foreign terms as his studies 
suggested and the agencies of a new development in science 
almost required. Later in life he seems to have known Arabic 
very well, for he is evidently familiar with Arabian books, and 
does not depend merely on translations of them. 

Pagel, in the first volume of Puschmann’s Handbook of the 
History of Medicine, who is recognized as the best living 
authority on the history of medicine, says, following Nicaise 
and others, that Chauliac probably received his early education 
from the village clergyman. His parents were poor, and but 
for ecclesiastical interest in him, it would have been difficult 
for him to obtain his education. The Church supplied for that 
time the foundations and scholarships, home and travelling, of 
our day, and Chauliac was amongst the favoured ones. How 
well he deserved the favour his subsequent career shows, as it 
completely justifies the judgment of his patrons. He went first 
to Toulouse, as we know from his affectionate mention of one 
of his teachers there. Toulouse was more famous for law, 


1 Puschmann, Handbuch der Geschichte der Medizin. Jena: Fischer. 1902. 
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however, than for medicine, and after a time Chauliac sought 
Montpelier to complete his medical studies. 

For English-speaking people an added interest in Guy De 
Chauliac will be the fact that one of his teachers at Montpelier 
was Bernard Gordon, very probably a Scotchman who taught 
for some thirty-five years at this famous University in the south 
of France, and died near the end of the first quarter of the 
fourteenth century. One of Chauliac’s fellow-students at 
Montpelier was John of Gaddesden, the first English Royal 
Physician by official appointment of whom we have any 
account. John is mentioned by Chaucer in his Doctor of Physic, 
and is usually looked upon as one of the Fathers of English 
medicine. Chauliac did not think much of him, however, 
though his reason for his dislike of him will probably be 
somewhat startling to those who assume that the men of the 
Middle Ages always clung to authorities. Chauliac’s objection 
to Gaddesden’s book is that he merely repeats his masters, and 
does not dare to think for himself. It is not hard to understand 
that such an independent thinker as Chauliac should have been 
utterly dissatisfied with a book that did not go beyond the 
forefathers in medicine that it quotes. This is the significant 
explanation of his well-known expression, “Last of all arose 
the scentless rose of England (Rosa Angliae was the name of 
John of Gaddesden’s book ') in which, on its being sent to me, 
I hoped to find the odour of sweet originality, but instead of 
that I encountered only the fictions of Hispanus, of Gilbert, 
and of Theodoric.” The presence of a Scotch Professor and 
an English fellow-student, afterwards a Royal Physician, shows 
how much more cosmopolitan was life in those times than we 
are prone to think, and what attraction even for men at long 
distances a medical University possessed. 

After receiving his degree as Doctor of Medicine at 
Montpelier, Chauliac went, as we have said, to Bologna. 
Here he attracted the attention and received the special 
instruction of Bertruccio, who was attracting students from 
all over Europe at this time and was making some excellent 
demonstrations in anatomy by means of dissections. Chauliac 
tells of the methods that Bertruccio used in order that bodies 


1 They affected poetical titles for medical works in those days, and we have the 
Lilium Medicinae, the Flos Medicinae, and other names for books which it would be 
very hard to recognize as serious treatises. Some of the titles even of the law tomes 


were couched in this fashion. 
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might be in as good condition as possible for demonstration 
purposes, and mentions the fact that he saw him do many 
dissections in different ways. These expressions of Chauliac’s 
which are quoted in Roth’s Life of Versalius, are a complete 
proof that dissection was practised very freely at the Italian 
Universities of the fourteenth century, though there are even 
serious historians who still quote a Bull of Pope Boniface VIIL., 
issued in 1300, and forbidding the dismemberment of bodies 
in order to transport them to a distance, as a prohibition of 
dissection. Bertruccio’s master, Mondino, had devoted himself 
to dissection, and now Chauliac, the third in the tradition, was 
to carry the Bolognese methods back to France, and his position 
as Chamberlain to the Pope was to give them a wide vogue 
throughout the world. The great French surgeon’s attitude 
towards anatomy and dissection can be judged from his famous 
expression that “the surgeon ignorant of anatomy carves the 
human body as a blind man carves wood.” 

After his Bologna experience, Chauliac went to Paris. 
Evidently his indefatigable desire to know all that there was 
to be known would not be satisfied until he had spent some 
time at the great French University where Lanfranc, after 
having studied under William of Salicet, in Italy, had gone 
to establish that tradition of French surgery which was to 
maintain Frenchmen as the leading surgeons of the world until 
the nineteenth century. Lanfranc himself, an Italian, had been 
called to Paris to teach because the faculty realized that they 
needed the inspiration of the Italian movement in surgery for 
the establishment of a good school of surgery in connection 
with the University. The teaching so well begun by Lanfranc 
had been magnificently continued by Mondeville, and Chauliac 
was fortunate enough to come under the influence of Petrus de 
Argentaria, who was worthily maintaining the tradition of 
practical teaching in anatomy and surgery which had been so 
well founded by his great predecessors of the thirteenth 
century. After this grand tour, Chauliac was prepared to do 
work of the highest order, for he had been in touch with all 
that was best in the medicine and surgery of his time. 

Like many another distinguished member of his profession, 
Chauliac did not settle down in the scene of his ultimate labours 
at once, but was something of a wanderer. His own words are: 
“Et per multa tempora operatus fui in multis partibus.” He 
practised first in his native diocese of Mende, thence he 
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removed to Lyons, where we know that he was for several 
years, for in 1344, he took part as a canon in a Chapter that 
met in the Church of St. Just in that city. Just when he was 
called to Avignon we do not know, though when the black 
death ravaged that city in 1348 he was the body physician of 
Pope Clement VI., who spoke of him as “veneradbilis et 
ctrcumspectus vir, dominus Guido de Caultaco, canonicus et 
praepositus ecclesiae Sancti Justi Lugduni, medicusque domint 
Nostri Papae.” All the rest of his life was passed in the 
Papal capital. He served as Chamberlain-Physician to three 
Popes—Clement VI., Innocent VI., and Urban V. We do not 
know the exact date of his death, but when Pope Urban V. 
went to Rome in 1367, Chauliac was putting the finishing 
touches on his Chirurgia Magna, which, as he tells us, was 
undertaken as a solatium senectutis. When Urban returned to 
Avignon for a time in 1370, Chauliac was dead. His life-work 
is summed up for us in this great treatise on surgery, full of 
anticipations in surgical procedures that we are prone to think 
much more modern. 

Chauliac’s right to the title of Father of Surgery will 
perhaps be best appreciated from the brief account of his 
recommendations as to the value of surgical intervention, for 
conditions in the three most important cavities of the body, 
the skull, the thorax, and the abdomen. These cavities have 
usually been the dread of surgeons. Chauliac not only used 
the trephine, but laid down very exact indications for its 
application. Expectant treatment was to be the rule in 
wounds of the head, yet when necessary, interference was 
counselled as of great value. His prognosis of brain injuries 
was much better than that of his predecessors. He says that 
he has seen injuries to the brain, followed by some loss of 
brain substance, yet with recovery of the patient. In one case 
that he notes, a considerable amount of brain substance was 
lost, yet the patient recovered with only a slight defect of 
memory, and even this disappeared after a time. He lays 
down exact indications for the opening of the thorax, that 
noli me tangere of surgeons at all times, even our own, and 
points out the relations of the ribs and the diaphram so as to 
show just where the opening should be made in order to remove 
fluid of any kind. 

In abdominal conditions, however, Chauliac’s anticipation of 
modern views is most surprising. He recognized that wounds of 
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the intestines were surely fatal unless leakage could be prevented. 
Accordingly he suggested the opening of the abdomen and the 
sewing up of such intestinal wounds as could be located. He 
describes a method of suture for these cases, and even invented 
a needle holder. To most people it would seem absolutely out 
of the question that such surgical procedures could be practised 
in the fourteenth century. We have the definite record of them, 
however, in a text-book that was the most read volume on the 
subject for several centuries. Some of the surprise with regard 
to these operations will vanish when it is realized that during 
the thirteenth century in Italy a method of anzsthesia by 
means of opium and mandragora was in common use, having 
been invented by Ugo da Lucca, and Chauliac must not only 
have known of it, but must have employed it frequently. We 
have nothing from him directly bearing on this subject, but 
then even in our own time, surgeons do not discuss anzsthesia, 
but assume a knowledge of it. 

Hernia was Chauliac’s speciality, and in it his surgical 
judgment is admirable. He did not hesitate to say that many 
operations for hernia in his time were done, not for the benefit 
of the patient, but for the benefit of the surgeon, a remark that 
will strike a sympathetic cord in many medical minds even at 
the present time. His rule was that a truss should be worn, 
and no operation attempted unless the patient’s life was 
endangered by the hernia. It is to him that we owe the 
invention of the method of taxis, or manipulation of a hernia, 
to bring about its reduction, which was in use until the end 
of the nineteenth century. He suggested that trusses could 
not be made according to rule, but must be adapted to each 
individual case. He invented several forms of truss himself, 
and in general it may be said that his manipulative skill and 
his power to apply mechanical principles to his work are the 
most characteristic of his qualities. This is particularly note- 
worthy in his chapters on fractures and dislocations, in which 
he suggests various methods of reduction and realizes very 
practically the mechanical difficulties that were to be encoun- 
tered in the correction of the deformities due to these patho- 
logical conditions. In a word, we have a picture of the skilled 
surgeon of the modern time in this treatise of a fourteenth 


century surgeon. 
Chauliac’s book is confessedly a compilation. He has taken 


the good wherever he found it, though he adds modestly enough, 
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that “his work also contains whatever his own measure of 
intelligence enabled him to find useful (guae juxta modicitatem 
met ingenti utilia reputavi).” Indeed it is the critical judgment 
displayed by Chauliac in selecting from his predecessors that 
best illustrates at once the practical character of his intellect 
and his discerning spirit. What the men of his time are said 
to have lacked is the critical faculty. They were encyclopedic 
in intellect and gathered all kinds of information without 
discrimination, is what is usually said of medizval writers. 
No one can say this of Chauliac, however, and above all, he was 
no respecter of authority merely for the sake of authority. His 
criticism of John of Gaddesden’s book shows that the blind 
following of those who had gone before was his special dé¢e noire. 
His bitterest reproach for many of his predecessors was that 
“they followed one another like cranes, whether for love or fear, 
he would not say.” 

It must not be thought, however, that it was only with the 
coarser applications of surgery that Chauliac concerned himself. 
He was very much interested in the surgical treatment of eye 
diseases, and wrote a monograph on cataract, in which he 
gathers what was known before his time and discusses it in the 
light of his own experience. The writing of such a book is not 
so surprising at this time, if we recall that in the preceding 
century the famous Pope John XXI., who had been a physician 
before he became Pope, and under the name of Peter of Spain, 
was looked up to as one of the distinguished scientists of his time, 
had written a book on eye diseases that has recently been 
the subject of much attention. Pope John had much to say 
of cataract, dividing it into traumatic and spontaneous, and 
suggesting the needling of cataract, a gold needle being used 
for the purpose. Chauliac’s method of treating cataract was 
by depression. His care in the selection of patients may be 
appreciated from his treatment of John of Luxemburg, King 
of Bavaria, blind from cataract, who consulted Chauliac in 1336, 
while on a visit to Avignon with the King of France. Chauliac 
refused to operate, however, and put off the King with dietary 
regulations.! 

The more one reads of Chauliac’s work, the less is one 


1 John’s fate may be recalled. At the Battle of Crecy ten years later, by his 
command, his squires tied his bridle rein to theirs, and with sword in hand, the 
heroic old man rushed into the thickest of the fight and met the tate of so many 
others on the French side, who fell before the sturdy English yeomen of Edward III. 
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surprised at the estimation in which he has been held wherever 
known. Modern writers on the history of medicine have all 
been enthusiastic in their admiration of him, just in proportion 
to the thoroughness of their acquaintance with him. Portal, 
in his //tstory of Anatomy and Surgery,says: “ Finally, it may 
be averred that Guy De Chauliac said nearly everything which 
modern surgeons say and that his work is of infinite price, 
but unfortunately too little read, too little pondered.” Malgaigne 
declares, Chauliac’s Chirurgia Magna, “a masterpiece of learned 
and luminous writing.” Professor Clifford Allbutt, who is the 
Regius Professor of Physic at the University of Cambridge, 
says of Chauliac’s treatise: “This great work I have studied 
carefully and not without prejudice; yet I cannot wonder that 
Fallopius compared the author to Hippocrates, or that John 
Freind calls him the Prince of Surgeons. It is rich, aphoristic, 
orderly and precise.” ! 

Julius Pagel, in Puschmann’s Handbook of the History of 
Medicine, says: “Chauliac represents the summit of attainment 
in medizval surgery, and laid the foundation of that primacy 
in surgery which the French maintained down to the nineteenth 
century.” 

If to this account of his professional career it be added that 
Chauliac’s personality is, if possible, more interesting than his 
surgical accomplishment, some idea of the significance of the 
life of the great Father of Modern Surgery will be realized. 
We have already quoted the distinguished words of praise 
accorded him by Pope Clement VI. That they were well 
deserved, Chauliac’s conduct during the black death which 
ravaged Avignon in 1348, shortly after his arrival in the Papal 
city, would have been sufficient of itself to attest. The occur- 
rence of the plague in a city usually gave rise to an exhibition 
of the most arrant cowardice, and all who could fled. In many 
of the European cities the physicians joined the fugitives and 
the ailing were left to care for themselves. With a very few 
exceptions, this was the case at Avignon, but Guy was among 
those who remained faithful to his duty and took on himself 
the self-sacrificing labour of caring for the sick, doubly haras- 
sing because so many of his brother-physicians were absent. 
He denounces the conduct of his brother-physicians as shameful, 
yet does not boast of his own courage, but on the contrary says 


1 The Historical Relations of Medicine and Surgery. By T. Clifford Allbutt 
M.A., M.D. London: Macmillan and Co. Ltd., 1905. 
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that he was in constant fear of the disease. Towards the end of 
the epidemic he was attacked by the plague and for a time his 
life was despaired of. Fortunately he recovered, to become the 
most influential among his colleagues, the most highly admired 
of the physicians of his generation, and the close personal friend 
of all the high ecclesiastics, who had witnessed his magnificent 
display of courage and of helpfulness for the plague-stricken 
during the epidemic. He wrote a very clear account of the 
epidemic, which leaves no doubt that it was true bubonic 
plague. 

After this fine example, Chauliac’s advice to brother- 
physicians in the speciality of surgery carried added weight. 
In the introductory chapter of his Chirurgia Magna he said : 


The surgeon should be learned, skilled, ingenious, and of good 
morals. Be bold in things that are sure, cautious in dangers ; avoid 
evil cures and practices; be gracious to the sick, obliging to one’s 
colleagues, wise in one’s predictions. Be chaste, sober, pitiful and 
merciful ; not covetous nor extortionate of money, but let the recom- 
pense be moderate, according to the work, the means of the sick, the 
character of the issue or event and its dignity. 


No wonder that Malgaigne says of him: 


Never since Hippocrates has medicine heard such language, filled 
with so much nobility and so full of matter in so few words. 


Chauliac was in every way worthy of his great contempor- 
aries and the period in which his lot was cast. Ordinarily we 
are not apt to think of the early fourteenth century as an 
especially productive period in human history, but such it is. 
Dante’s Divine Comedy was entirely written during Chauliac’s 
life. Petrarch was born within a few years of Chauliac himself. 
Boccaccio in Italy, and Chaucer in England, did their writing 
while Chauliac was still alive. There are few centuries in 
history that can show the existence of so many men whose 
work was to have an enduring influence for all the aftertime, as 
this upon which Chauliac’s career shed so bright a light. The 
preceding century had scen the origin of the Universities and 
the rise of such supremely great men as Magnus Albertus, 
Roger Bacon, Thomas Aquinas and the great scholars of the 
early days of the Mendicant Orders, and had made the intel- 
lectual mould of University training in which men’s minds for 
seven centuries were to be formed, so that Chauliac, instead of 
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being an unusual phenomenon, is only a fitting expression of 
the interest of this time in everything, including the physical 
sciences, and above all, medicine and surgery. 

For some people it may be a source of surprise that Chauliac 
should have had the intellectual training to enable him to 
accomplish such judicious work in his speciality. Many people 
will be apt to assume that he accomplished what he did in 
spite of his training. Genius does its own work, even in an 
unfavourable environment, and notwithstanding educational 
disadvantages. Those who would be satisfied with any such 
explanation, however, know nothing of the educational 
opportunities provided in the period of which Chauliac was the 
fruit. He was a typical University man of the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, and the Universities must be given due credit 
for him. It is ordinarily assumed that the Universities paid very 
little attention to science, and that a scientist would find 
practically nothing to satisfy in their curricula. Let Professor 
Huxley be the witness for the complete contradiction of any 
such opinion. In his address on Universities Actual and Ideal, 
delivered as the Rectorial Address at Aberdeen University in 
1874, he expressed himself in terms very different from what 
would ordinarily be expected from so thorough-going a modern 
scientist. He said: 

The scholars seem to have studied grammar, logic, and rhetoric ; 
arithmetic and geography; astronomy, theology, and music. Thus 
their work, however imperfect and faulty, judged by modern lights, may 
be, brought them face to face with all the leading aspects of the many- 
sided mind of man. For these studies did really contain, at any rate 
in embryo, sometimes it may be said in caricature, what we now call 
philosophy, mathematical and physical science, and art. And I doubt 
if the curriculum of any modern University shows so clear and generous 
a comprehension of what is meant by culture as this old Trivium and 
Quadrivium does. 


In the light of Chauliac’s life it is indeed amusing to read 
the excursions of certain historians into the relationship of the 
Popes and the Church to science during the Middle Ages. 
Chauliac is typically representative of medizval science, a man 
who gave due weight to authority, yet tried everything by his 
own experience, and who sums up in himself such wonderful 
advance in surgery that during the last twenty years the 
students of the history of medicine have been more interested 
in him than in any one who comes during the intervening six 
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centuries. Chauliac, however, instead of meeting with any 
opposition, encountered encouragement, liberal patronage, 
generous interest, and even enjoyed the intimate friendship 
of the highest ecclesiastics and of the Popes of his time. In 
every way his life may be taken as a type of what we have 
come to know about the Middle Ages, when we study them 
close up, and in the lives of the men who counted for most in 
them, and do not accept merely the broad generalizations which 
are always likely to be deceptive and which in the past have 
deceived men into the most absurd and ridiculous notions with 
regard to a wonderful period in human history. 


JAMES J. WALSH. 


VOL, CXIII. 








The Pope and the Forty-five. 


IT is surely a strange fact that no great poet has dealt at any 
length with the Jacobite legend. Jacobite romances we have 
in plenty, and Jacobite lyrics as sad and full of melody as any 
in the language. But there is no great Jacobite drama, and 
there is nothing even distantly approaching a Jacobite epic, 
though the legend, if properly regarded, is great enough for 
epic treatment. And this neglect of the poets becomes more 
remarkable when we remember that the Jacobites ceased to be 
politically important, and that their sorrows became proper 
matter for imaginative treatment just at the very moment that 
a new and vigorous school of poetry was springing into 
existence in England. The excesses of the French Revolution 
turned some of these poets into passionate royalists, yet the 
great tragedy of royalty which had once moved the world to 
tears, the story of the heroes and saints of impossible royalism, 
does not seem to have appealed to them in the least. The 
Stuarts are not even distantly referred to in the long and 
businesslike “ list of subjects” to which Wordsworth treats us 
in the first book of Zhe Prelude. 

This neglect is, no doubt, partly to be explained by the 
fact that it was difficult to glorify the reigning house of Hanover 
by narrating the fortunes of the rivals they dispossessed. But 
there is another and more important explanation. For the 
Jacobite legend as the poets knew it, and as the world knew it 
until the publication of Waverley in 1814, was the bald, prosaic 
version presented by the Whigs. Now the Whigs, as a party, 
had not much imagination, and they hated enthusiasm as they 
did the devil. They could not understand the rivals they had 
displaced, which is, perhaps, one of the reasons why, to the 
end, they remained so very much afraid of them. Under the 
guidance of Sir R. Walpole they had committed themselves to 
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the heresy that man can live by bread alone,—bread, and 
perhaps a little commonsense, but principally bread,—and the 
Jacobites, who in many heroic and some grotesque ways gave 
the lie to this doctrine, made them tremble. They tried 
persistently to represent the question at issue as one primarily 
of finance and political economy. They presented a romance, 
we might say, in the cover of a Blue Book, and the deception 
succeeded, for no one read it. They had from the beginning 
succeeded in persuading the English people that Jacobitism 
was disreputable; when it had at last finally failed, they got 
them to believe that it was also dull. There can be no doubt 
that the Whigs were very clever people. We begin to under- 
stand why Dr. Johnson assigned them so undesirable an 
ancestry. 

There was, however, one aspect of the Jacobite question 
which even the Whigs could not represent as capable of 
expression in terms of finance. From the beginning the cause 
of the House of Stuart in England had been with varying 
degrees of intimacy identified with that of the Catholic Church. 
With regard to this rather awkward matter the Whig policy 
followed two distinct lines. In the earlier days, when there 
was still plenty of faith in the land, they spoke darkly of 
faggots and the Spanish Inquisition. Later, when philosophy 
had become fashionable, they sneered in quite a modern manner 
(the letters of Sir Horace Mann afford admirable examples of 
the Whig sneer) at unmanly subservience and the abasement 
of the intellect. In a healthy community the number of 
persons sufficiently destitute of a sense of humour to be 
seriously alarmed at the prospect of intellectual abasement 
is generally small, and we must look elsewhere for an explana- 
tion of the fact that Catholicism occupies so much smaller 
a part in the later than in the earlier Jacobite rising. For no 
one dreams of regarding the ’45 in the light of a crusade. 
Prince Charles Edward was of course a Catholic, and a 
protégé of the Pope and of the King of France. But he 
kept his Catholicism well in the background, and he after- 
wards, for a time at least, apostatized and joined the Church 
of England. 

And yet to some who laboured and suffered in that enterprize 
it was first and foremost a struggle for the Church. We are 
reminded forcibly of this by a collection of letters published 
for the first time by Peter Anton Kirsh in the Hestortsches 
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Jahrbuch published by the Gorres-Gesellschaft.1_ Passing over 
for the time the solid erudition displayed by this writer, we turn 
our attention to the letters themselves, which have of course 
a still greater value. They remind us that in the historic 
group of the heroes and heroines of the ’45, by the side of 
Prince Charles and the Butcher Duke, Lochiel and Flora 
MacDonald, Lord Murray and Sir John Cope, we must find 
place for one of the greatest and wisest of the Sovereign 
Pontiffs, the famous author of the Treatise on Heroic Virtue, 
the Jacobite Pope, Benedict XIV. Where the Pope is, there, 
in all history, the situation at once becomes cecumenical, and 
it is when we consider it in this, its religious aspect, that the 
Jacobite legend is seen at its best and rises to epic grandeur. 
It becomes an episode, a startling and dramatic episode, in the 
long story of the relations of the English people with the Power 
that gave them spiritual being. A tragic story, the real tragedy 
of English history, as appears clearly enough when we survey 
the matter from a central position on the walls of Rome, instead 
of from the parochial steeple of nationalism to which our 
historians have always clung with such timid pertinacity. 

Such thoughts arise naturally as we read these letters of the 
good Pope Benedict, and give us a new manner of regarding the 
Forty-Five. At the back of the stage upon which the familiar 
drama is being enacted, we seem to see a curtain raised, and a 
solemn pontifical figure gazing down upon the turmoil after the 
manner of the great spirits in Mr. Hardy’s Dynasts. And the 
scene certainly gains in dignity by that presence. If we look 
too closely at what we may call the merely human actors in the 
drama, we shall find much distressing pettiness and meanness, 
their voices are often raised in shrill and unseemly altercation. 
But the voice of the Pope is always calm and wise, the voice 
of one who regards the matter from the point of view of the 
ages. 
Though there are gaps in the sequence of the letters, which 
for the most part are addressed to the Papal Nuncio at Paris, 
they are numerous enough to form a continuous commentary 
on the progress of events. With the earliest we are in the 


1 Historisches Jahrbuch, pp. 291—315, 517—550. Miinchen, 1906. The more 
important letters are quoted at some length from two volumes in the Vatican 
Archives, AZiscellanea, XV., Vols. 154, 155. Besides this the Correspondance di 
Rome. (tt. 782, 794, &c.,) at the Ministére des affaires étrangéres, has been carefully 


studied. 
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Rome of 1744, the Rome from which Prince Charles had 
succeeded in escaping despite the vigilance of the Austrian 
Ambassador and the activity of the English spies. The 
common report was that the Pope had sent him, and provided 
him with funds for the journey. It was quite untrue, for to 
avoid embarrassing His Holiness, the King had purposely 
sent his son without informing the Pontifical government. 
Lord Dunbar (curiously described in the Papal letters as 
“the Tombar”) waits at the Vatican a few days after his 
departure to explain the King’s action. But the Pope tells 
his correspondent that even if he had known of the Prince’s 
intention, he would have placed no obstacles in his way. 
“The Stuart royal family are not in Rome as _ hostages, 
and We would rather have seconded it (the journey) had 
We been able, for the advantage of our holy religion.” He 
goes on favourably to contrast the behaviour of the Stuarts 
in Rome with that of other royal exiles,—-the exuberant 
Queen Christina of Sweden, for example,—and reflects approv- 
ingly that they have lived all these years in the city without 
causing the Government the least anxiety. 

In these early letters the keynote which accompanies all 
Pope Benedict’s comments on the drama is clearly struck. It 
is primarily as the champion of Holy Church, “the son of a 
father who is a hero of our holy religion,” that he regards 
Prince Charles. He does not, for this reason, shrink from 
braving the anger of Austria and of England by openly 
identifying himself with the Prince’s enterprize. The King 
had asked for the services of a Papal courier. He refers to 
the petition in the following terms : 





This was enough to cause Us some anxiety [he writes, February, 
1744], as We anticipated resentment on the part of Admiral Matthews, 
who is in these waters, and will charge Us with sending to England to 
foment tumult. But it is too much to expect that We should deny to 
a King of England—a fugitive from his realm from the pure motive of 
religion and sheltered by the Popes in Rome—a concession which We 
would make and which We do make to any private individual. . . . 
Ar - were all known [#.e.—presumably, the object for which the 
couner is to be employed], he who loves our Religion and who is its 
Head, though unworthily, could not but accede to the request. 





England and Austria were, of course, terribly angry when 
the Prince’s departure became known, and greatly desired to 
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get possession of papers which should incriminate the Pope. 
The Pope comments on this, with a touch of that caustic 
humour which, if report speaks true, had had no little to do 
with his elevation to the Pontifical throne. 


A condescending person has informed Us [he writes] that a large 
sum has been offered to anyone who will produce the letters written by 
Us on the Prince of Wales. We replied that the person in question 
should mention the sum, for if it were made worth Our while, We 
Ourselves would produce the whole correspondence, and then the 
whole world would be enlightened as to the part We have played in 
the affair. 


We need hardly remind the reader that when Prince Charles 
left Rome it was with no thought of embarking upon the 
desperate enterprize which has rendered his name immortal. 
He was to seck the crown of his fathers in the orthodox Jacobite 
way as the protégé of the King of France, and at the head of 
the French Army. It is accordingly with no reference to the 
forlorn hope of ’45, but to the more prosaic enterprize of the 
diplomatists and statesmen, that the following kindly and 
devout letters were written. The first is dated March, 1744. 


If God should grant the advantage we so much desire for our holy 
religion in England, we could find it easy to forget all the troubles of 
the past and of the present. We would sing our Mune Dimittis with 
a glad heart, believing that we saw afar off a happy state of things in 
that is'and, which was once called the Island of Saints. May the 
Great God, whose cause it is, protect and assist His religion. 


Again a month later (April Ist). 


We are in great expectation of news from across the sea, and we 
daily recommend them to God, and we implore the intercession of 
St. Paul to whom the Cathedral Church of London is dedicated. Our 
poor King James is torn znler spem et metum, as is also the young 


Duke of York. 


“Our poor King” had tasted too often of the bitter cup of 
disappointment to hope overmuch. The Prince had left Rome 
in January and as early as February 13th we find him writing 
that “ The promises of France are not to be reconciled with her 
negligent and indifferent behaviour to the Prince.”' It is 


1 The King over the Water. By A. Shield and A. Lang. 1907. 
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consoling to those who cherish with affection and reverence 
the memory of that much-tried sufferer to reflect that during 
these dark and anxious days he found support and ready 
sympathy with the kindly Pope, who writes of him as 
follows : 


After the departure of the Prince, the father (King James) failed 
each day. He recovered a little, however, after the assignment We 
were able to make to him, and We have tried to help him still further 
through the confessor of the King of Spain. The King, on Our 
petition, has assigned a pension in favour of the father and his sons on 
the Church of Malaga. 


The sympathy of the Pope, we must believe, was of more 
value than the Spanish money, which arrived too late to be of 
very much service. Indeed, Pope Benedict himself does not 
seem to be over sanguine in the matter, for in the letter from 
which we have already quoted he goes on to explain that the 
assignment is reversionary on the death of Cardinal Alberoni. 
* And even then it is uncertain how the Bishop will be disposed 
to pay, as Spanish Bishops are very peculiar about these 
payments.” 

The news from France, when at last it did arrive, was the 
depressing news that the contemplated invasion of England had 
been definitely abandoned. For a year the poor young Prince 
was eating his heart out in Paris, while his father was distractedly 
trying to find military employment for him in Spain. At 
length, like a clap of thunder, the news reached Rome that he 
had taken matters into his own hands, and, independently of the 
French, was making a bold bid for the crown of his fathers. 
“T should think proper if your Majesty pleases to put (this 
letter) at His Holiness’s feet, asking his blessing on this 
occasion,” he wrote, for once rising to something of the stature 
of a crusader. 

The Pope's letter on this occasion gives us a vivid picture of 
the poor King’s trouble, and of his own part as consoler of the 
afflicted. The letter is dated August 11, 1745. 


A courier reached the King of England on Thursday morning with 
the news that his son the Prince had left France without mentioning 
where and to what purpose he had gone. This has caused the poor 
father great anguish ; he is really transfigured, and all Rome is talking 
about it. The courier, they say, came from Avignon, and if there had 
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been an ounce of judgment shown in the matter he would have been 
sent secretly . . . and so not have filled all Rome with rumours. 
The King did not fail to take Us into his confidence as to where his 
son has gone, and as to his terrible trouble. May the Great God 
Himself assist the young Prince; but We greatly fear that His Divine 
Majesty desires to lead Us and the good King by the way of tribulation, 
which indeed should be and is greatly desired by Us, so long as it ends, 
as We hope, in Heaven. 


Notwithstanding the fact that, like the King himself, he 
regarded the enterprize as desperate, Pope Benedict did what 
he could to find a little much needed money. He allowed the 
crown jewels to be pledged for 100,000 scudi—the same sum 
that had been forwarded on them during the Pontificate of 
Innocent XIII.,—notwithstanding the fact that many had been 
sold since that date. A paper on the economic state of the 
Apostolic Chamber shows that further sums were advanced to 
the Duke of York in Paris, whither he had hastened with the 
object of joining his brother with a reinforcement of 12,000 men. 
The good news which speedily arrived from Scotland, (Preston 
Pans was fought on September 20th), seemed amply to justify 
this liberality and filled the Pope with joy and a new hope for 
England. 


We thank you for the good news of Prince Edward [he writes, in 
December], and if God will grant Us the consolation of seeing him 
victorious in England, and the King his father established on the 
throne, most gladly and with a full heart shall We sing Our Mune 
Dimittis. 


Again, a few days later : 


To Our great consolation We read of the happy fortunes of Prince 
Edward. Digitus Dei est hic, and We have reason to hope that the 
fulness of time has come at last, and that a ray of light may now once 
more appear for our holy religion in that Island, once the Island of 
Saints and to-day the Island of demons. 


In spite of his whole-hearted joy at the success of the 
Prince, the Pope had to walk warily and with a watchful eye 
upon the Austrians. When urged by the King to order 
public prayers in Rome for the enterprize, he felt bound to 
refuse the petition. The King readily recognized the justice 
of the Pope’s arguments, and it was settled that a triduum 
should be made in the English, Irish, and Scotch colleges, 
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“but without pomp,” and that the Pope himself would refrain 
from appearing personally at the function. 

Early in 1746, the news from Scotland began to be less 
satisfactory ; the attitude of the King of France in particular 
gave cause for great uneasiness, and the watchers in Rome were 
greatly troubled at the contradictory character of the reports 
which arrived there. Derby had been reached on December 4th, 
and the retreat began two days later. Falkirk was fought 
and won on January 18th. It must be to one or other 
of these events that the following letter (dated March 2nd) 
refers : 


To Our unspeakable consolation, We have had news of a happy 
success in Scotland for Prince Edward. Monsignor Stoppani forwarded 
Us the news by means of a horse messenger. We immediately informed 
the King his father, who as it were returned from death to life. For 
several weeks he had been without news of his son. 


But the hopes raised by this intelligence were of short 
duration. 


The news [writes the Pope sadly] was in reality not such as We 
desired. We recommend the cause with all Our heart to God, both 
for the motive of religion and for its justice. And we already seem 
to be heard, when We learn that His Most Christian Majesty does not 
give up the thought of protecting a Prince who has deserved so well 
and displayed such valour. 


By Easter the bad news was confirmed. It seems to have 
been that of the failure of the English Jacobites to support the 
invasion, and the consequent retreat from Derby. The Pope 


writes: 


After having heard the Passion of our most loving Redeemer sung 
in the chapel on Good Friday morning, We read of the unfortunate 
accidents of good Prince Edward, which were for Us a second Passion. 
With all simplicity We must say that We have not been so grieved in 
all the five past and the present sixth year of this Our most painful 
Pontificate. We must confess in all good faith that We have no one 
to accuse in this catastrophe, not certainly the valour of the young 
man, who has borne himself as a hero. Nor can We complain that the 
time was unfavourable, for We could hardly have discovered one that 
promised better. These are judgments of Divine Providence, as 
impenetrable as they are just, to which We willingly bow our 
head. 
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The Pope evidently regarded the catastrophe as final, and 
in these grave words provides the best and perhaps the only 
possible comment upon the strange story of the sorrows of the 
House of Stuart. In the same letter he looks forward into the 
desolate future that awaited them, now that England had at 
last definitely rejected their claim, and “the Scotch Montani” 
alone remained faithful. He makes a passionate appeal to the 
King of France not to abandon them, for deprived of his 
support and countenance there remains only the Pope. By the 
Pope, he declares, they will never be abandoned, “even though 
the very chalices and patens should have to be sold.” But he 
sees quite clearly the dismal lot that awaits a royal family 
without hope of a restoration. 

“With such helps alone (2.2. such as the Pope could afford) 
in the course of time it would be reduced to a mere family of 
gentlemen, and will become a matter of learning for antiquarians 
and genealogists,” he writes sadly, and it would be impossible 
more exactly to describe the pitiful situation of the last 
members of the ill-fated house. 

Yet even after this there was to be a last ray of hope. 
The next letter in the series has a peculiar pathos, for it 
was written in May, on a date when Prince Charles was in 
hiding in the forester’s house in Coradale. Culloden had been 
fought and lost, and the “ Montani” who had followed the 
fortunes of their King so faithfully were at the mercy of the 
Butcher Duke. Yet, by a strange freak of fortune, some belated 
messenger had arrived in Rome from Paris with what purported 
to be good news. At once the little band of exiles and their 
friend at the Vatican, unwarned by previous disaster, began to 


hope again. 


The news which you gave Us concerning Prince Edward [we find 
the Pope writing] has filled Us with joy. But what encouraged Us 
most of all was to read that the Prince will always be assisted by his 
most Christian Majesty, whatever the outcome may be. The King- 
father is back again here, and in this critical time, torn as he is between 
the two passions of hope and fear, gives evident proof of his greatness 
of soul. 


That conflict in the poor King was soon to cease for ever, 
for sickening suspense must very speedily have given way to a 
certainty of calamity which deprived him definitely of the hope 
of greatness that had mocked him for so many years. By July 
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the worst was known, and we have on the part of the Pope a 
return to the former attitude of faith and resignation. 


We will add nothing more about poor Prince Edward [he writes], 
that We may not rekindle the grief that pains Us both. These are 
judgments of God, just and impenetrable. The fulness of time cannot 
have come, in which the great God has destined that our holy religion 
should return to those kingdoms. With all our hearts, therefore, We 
must submit to the Divine Will. 


He goes on to reflect that the one cause for rejoicing lies in 
the fact that the person of the Prince is safe, a reflection full of 
sad irony for us who know the sordid story of that Prince’s later 


life. 


“Je n'at aucun sage parti a prendre pour le present que la 
patience, la silence et l’inaction,” wrote King James when all was 
known. The great tragedy was over at last, and the Pope, in 
the words we have just quoted, had fittingly spoken the 
epilogue. The interest taken in the fallen house by the world 
at large became henceforth more and more of that archzo- 
logical character the Pope had anticipated. The wealth and 
ecclesiastical importance of Prince Henry, who became a 
Cardinal, cast a certain mantle of respectability over the end, 
which in the hands of his brother would have been altogether 
sordid and disreputable. But there is nothing heroic to be 
discovered in the Cardinal's career, upon which large books 
have recently been published, nothing beyond a certain amount 
of opulent kindliness and a great deal of eighteenth century 
ecclesiastical magnificence. The tragedy of the Stuarts was 
over. 

And what, we may perhaps be allowed to ask in conclusion, 
must be the judgment of posterity upon that tragedy? 
“Honest martyrs to a worthless cause,” cried the voice of the 
self-sufficient Whig in the person of Lord Macaulay. But at 
this distance of time the worthlessness is by no means so 
apparent, the possibility of a wiser and a kindlier judgment 
presents itself. “ There is a heritage of heroic example and noble 
obligation not reckoned in the wealth of nations, but essential 
to a nation’s life,” an eloquent writer tells us, and at least in 
this unutilitarian respect we may surely claim for the Jacobites 
that their country was the richer for their unconquerable 
fidelity. And further, and in a more practical manner, their 
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influence upon English history has been great and lasting. For 
they were Jacobites and the sons of Jacobites who, in the reign of 
George III., brought their tradition of loyalty once again to the 
support of the discredited throne. To them more than to any 
others it is due that that spirit did not perish utterly under the 
depressing influence of a foreign house, that it survived to stand 
the country in good stead amid the storms of Revolutionary 
Europe, to burn with something of the old romantic intensity 
around the gracious figure of Queen Victoria, to acquire with 
her an altogether new importance as a bond of Empire. That 
the polity of one small State could without revolution expand 
to imperial dimensions has been due, to no small extent, to 
the survival within it of ancient and historic monarchy, and in 
the work of preserving at least the spirit of that monarchy, the 
Jacobites and their King had no small share. And if, as some 
suppose, that Empire is destined to work great things for the 
Catholic Church, in a strange way those many Catholic sufferers 
will have served the cause they loved. In a manner of which 
they could not dream, there will have been profit in their blood 


and in their tears. 


R. P. GARROLD. 
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Oh, God! That it were possible 
For one short hour to see 

The souls we loved, that they might tell us 
What, and where they be. 


IT was a drowsy afternoon in July, and the old garden was 
fragrant with the scent of honeysuckle and mignonette. Bees 
hummed soothingly amongst the mauve mistiness of the 
lavender bushes, and over the pergola the pink blossoms of 
“Dorothy Perkins” ran riot in rosy radiance. It was very still, 
and the two friends who were smoking in their respective 
hammocks seemed in no immediate hurry to break the reposeful 
silence. Presently, however, from the village church came the 
solemn sound of the passing bell, and the elder of the two men 
roused himself sufficiently to emit a languid remark. 

“ Someone has apparently solved the great problem.” 

“ Apparently,” echoed his companion. “I wonder how he, 
or she likes it! “I say, Dick,” he added, raising himself on his 
elbow,” you Papists believe in a third place,don’t you? Besides 
the orthodox Heaven and Hell, 1 mean. A sort of polishing 
up business where one is licked into shape and made generally 
presentable to face the music of the angelic choirs, isn’t that 
so?” 

Dick Norris smiled a little as he fumbled for his matches. 

“You have got the idea all right,” he said. “I have heard it 
more lucidly expressed, but that’s a detail. We believe in 
Purgatory, if that is what you are driving at.” 

“But do you personally believe in it?” asked his friend, 
curiously. “How can you know for certain there is such a 
place? Nobody ever comes back to say where they are!” 

“Don’t they!” returned Dick emphatically. “ Well, that is 
what I used to think once upon a time. Of course I always 
believed in Purgatory, as a Catholic I was bound to, but I must 
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confess J was a trifle sceptical about apparitions and all that 
sort of thing until,—oh, well—about a year ago.” 

“And what happened then? Let us have it. I know by 
your tone you have something exciting up your sleeve, and it 
may convert me,—who knows!” 

“] doubt that, old chap; still, it won't do you any harm, and 
it may do you good. You are too jolly material by half,” he 
added, parenthetically. 

“T believe in what I can see and feel,” remarked Frank, with 
dignity ; and Dick laughed, and exerted himself so far as to 
throw a rose at him. 

“Well, what I am going to tell you was a case of seeing; 
as for feeling, 1 don’t see how that is possible with spirits, 
anyhow.” 

“You are not going to try to make me believe you have 
seen a genuine spook, are you? Because I warn you, old man, 
there are limits to my credulity.” 

“Look here, Frank,” put in Dick Norris, with a touch of 
gravity in his tone. ‘We have been chums now for a matter 
of fifteen years or so. Candidly, have I ever given you any 
reason to doubt my word, and do you consider me a highly 
imaginative individual ?” 

“ Not much,” returned Frank, quickly. “As prosaic a person 
as I have ever met. And of course if you say you really did 
see something supernatural I am bound to believe you. Now, 
don’t let us waste any more time in preliminaries, but come to 
the point.” 

Dick settled himself luxuriously in his hammock, and lit 
another pipe. 

“It wasn’t so much what / saw,” he began, “ but,—well, you 
shall hear. Last summer, if you recollect, Lascelles and I started 
off on a motor tour, but after a bit we parted company, and I 
went off on my own. He wanted to play the giddy goat in towns, 
and I was keen about ruralizing in the country, so we agreed 
to separate.” 

“Yes, I remember; he yearned for music halls and you 
sighed for sunsets. Go on.” 

“T intend to if you will refrain from interruptions.” 

“Sorry,” murmured Frank. 

“Well, after visiting several remote spots I had always 
wanted to get to, I fetched up at—well, the precise name 
doesn’t matter. I arrived there on a Saturday, as I knew 
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there was a Catholic church, and meaning only to stop for 
a week-end, stayed nearly a fortnight.” 

“ What was the attraction? Not feminine, 1’ll be bound!” 

“Not likely. My attraction was the priest in charge of the 
mission—Father Brown, we will call him, though that wasn't 
his real name—one of the most interesting personalities I have 
come across for some time. As a rule, I know almost directly 
when any one I meet is going to interest me, but on this 
occasion I candidly confess I was all out in my calculations, for 
at first sight it did not strike me that Father Brown and I 
would have very much in common. 

“Before many hours were over, however, I had discovered 
my mistake. 

“He took compassion on my loneliness, and asked me to 
lunch the following day. I had brought an introduction to him 
from a friend of his in the north, and we found we had various 
mutual acquaintances, and so on. After lunch, as we were 
smoking our pipes in his special den upstairs, the talk turned on 
spiritualism, and from that to ghost stories was an easy 
transition. 

“The longer I remained in his society the more convinced 
I became that the dividing veil which separates us all from the 
unseen world was in his case a very thin one. His appearance 
was not especially ascetic, he evidently possessed a good cook, 
had given me a capital glass of wine, and had, moreover, a 
pretty taste in tobacco, yet that there was a strong vein of 
spirituality in his nature 1 felt no doubt whatever. From 
ghosts, commonly so called, our conversation wandered to the 
souls in Purgatory, and I learned that this was his particular 
devotion. 

“«There is always a large congregation in church,’ he said 
presently. 

“TI looked at him, surprised at the apparent irrelevance of 
his remark. 

“* Are there so many Catholics here then?’ I inquired. 

“*QOh, I am alluding to the dead as well as the living,’ he 
answered calmly. ‘When they want me they ring the Sanctus 
bell.’ 

“T stared at him blankly. ‘Who, the dead or the living?’ 
I asked feebly. 

“*The dead,’ he returned, quite as if it were a matter of 
course. ‘I made that compact with them some time ago.’ 
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“TI let my pipe go out as I sat staring at him in utter 
bewilderment. This was the twentieth century. Outside on 
the beach the ‘ Rollicking Rhymers’ were singing a chorus of 
a music hall song—an irritatingly catchy refrain—the toot-toot 
of a rapidly passing motor, mingled with the splash of the 
waves, and yet here was a man of sound commonsense and 
practical judgment informing me that the disembodied dead 
rang for him as though he were a waiter or a number on the 
telephone. 

“*You don’t believe me?’ he remarked, a gleam of amuse- 
ment in his eyes. They were the sort of eyes, by the way, 
which looked as though they could see things that other people 
could not, and later on I found that my impression of them was 
correct. 

“*QOh, I believe you all right, Father,’ I stammered out, 
rather taken aback by his point blank question. 

“*No, no, you don’t really,’ he repeated, ‘and I am not 
altogether surprised. It sounds strange to you, I daresay, but 
it is the merest matter of course to me. Often,’ and he glanced 
over his shoulder, ‘when I am sitting here alone at night the 
door is thrown suddenly open and I feel that someone has 
entered the room, or I hear their footsteps on the stairs. I don’t 
tell my housekeeper, it would send her into fits, but I am quite 
used to my visitors. I had a rather curious experience a few 
nights ago,’ he added thoughtfully. 

“Of course I begged to hear it. I was still a little incredu- 
lous, but the subject interested me extremely, and it was 
evidently, as he said, ‘a matter of course’ to him. 

“*]T was upstairs in my room preparing to go to bed,’ he 
began, ‘when I heard footsteps on the stairs. At first it never 
occurred to me that they were anything supernatural, as I was 
expecting two priests to call one evening. As I was so nearly 
undressed I thought the best thing to do would be to get into 
bed and receive them there, and just as I had done so they 
entered the room. They were two priests, yes,—but—’ and he 
paused impressively—‘I had attended both their funerals a 
month ago! I was wide awake, you see, I had only that second 
got into bed, and I recognized their faces at once. You can see 
their photographs on the wall behind you. Well, they sat down 
and began talking to me; they looked absolutely material, 
mind you, and I felt instinctively that if I put out my hand 
| should touch something tangible, not the thin air that one 
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reads about in ghost stories. In fact, if I hadn’t been certain 
that they were both dead J should have taken them for living 
men. They talked to me quite naturally, too, and upbraided 
me for not having said more Masses for them than the one 
which, as a member of the Deceased Clergy Association, I was 
obliged to say. I promised to rectify the omission, and after 
talking to me a short time longer they disappeared. There was 
no question of vanishing through a door or anything of that 
sort, but I suddenly discovered that they were no longer 
there.’ 

“* But I thought souls in Purgatory were always surrounded 
by flames, I said. It seemed necessary to say something, and 
I felt somewhat at a loss. .It all sounded so incredible, and 
yet impressed one with the conviction that it was strictly 
true. 

“«These were not, he replied. ‘They looked just like 
ordinary men, except that their features wore an expression of 
intense suffering, and you see I knew for a fact they were souls 
in Purgatory because I knew they were dead.’ There seemed 
no more to Say. 

“*What is your idea of Purgatory?’ asked Father Brown 
abruptly. 

“I told him as well as I knew how, and he looked steadily at 
me with his peculiarly luminous eyes. 

“*A place of suffering, yes,’ he said reflectively, ‘ but it has 
never been revealed that it is in any special locality, and for my 
part I believe that just as the devils carry Hell about with them, 
so do the holy souls carry their Purgatory, and what is more 
probable than that they should suffer in the neighbourhood 
either of those they have loved on earth, or thuse who are 
likely to be able to help them by their prayers. That is why 
I feel their presence so strongly in the church here. It is filled 
with the souls of those who have died in this place and know 
that I am anxious to assist them.’ 

“*Let me go into the church now,’ I said eagerly, ‘and 
see if I can feel them too.’ 

“ He smiled. ‘ You are not quite convinced yet,’ he remarked. 
‘Well, let us go.’ And we went downstairs and along a passage 
to the sacristy door and so entered the church, There was 
nothing very remarkable about it, nothing old or mysterious, and 
at first sight it seemed a most unlikely spot to be haunted by the 
spirits of the restless dead. I knelt down before the high altar 
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and began to say the Our Father, but before my lips had formed 
more than one or two words I found that instead I was saying the 
De Profundis, and on other later occasions when I was hearing 
Mass in that church the same thing occurred to me. Presently 
Father Brown's housekeeper came to fetch him to speak to 
someone, and asking me to wait for him, he left me alone. And 
now I am going to tax your credulity, Frank, but I can swear to 
you that this really happened. Before Father Brown had been 
gone five minutes the Sanctus bell, which was lying as usual on 
the step of the high altar, was rung by an invisible hand. No 
one was moving it, but I distinctly heard it ring. 

“Was the Padre’s wine at all heady?” inquired Frank 
Lister, with an air of one seeking for information. 

“Don’t be an idiot,” returned Dick, “or I'll shut up alto- 
gether.” 

“No, no! old chap, I will listen to you with simple faith, 
go on.” 

“Well,” continued Dick, ‘Father Brown returned, and I at 
once told him what had happened in his absence. He smiled, 
the confident smile of one who sees his judgment vindicated, 
‘I asked them to give you a sign,’ he said quietly, ‘I saw 
you did not believe half I told you, and—well, what do you 
think about it now ?’” 

“*]t’s inexplicable,’ I answered, and before many days were 
over I had a more wonderful experience still. Father Brown 
and I were in his little garden watering the roses in which he 
took such delight, when suddenly I looked up and saw a 
shadowy figure standing between us. 

“*Do you see that, Father?’ I gasped. He turned round 
quickly, the watering pot in his hand. 

“*T have seen it for several minutes,’ he said, ‘but I didn’t 
know that you had.’ As he spoke the figure vanished. 

“*Did you make me see it?’ I asked. I will candidly confess 
that my nerves were a little dicky by this time. 

“That I cannot say exactly,’ he answered. ‘I asked that 
you might be permitted to hear the bell ring the other day, 
and perhaps now that you are more inclined to believe in 
the spiritual world a clearer vision of it will be given you.’ 

“Two or three days later, when I went as usual to smoke 
an after-dinner pipe with Father Brown, I saw at once by his 
expression that he had been engaged in dealings of one kind 
or another with his beloved ‘souls.’ 
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“* Have you seen or heard anything extraordinary ?’ I asked, 
when our pipes were well under weigh. 

“His face lit up, and all the spiritual part of him came to 
the fore. Sometimes one sees the animal in man rising in his 
features ; as it were, getting the better of his higher nature, and 
it is a most unpleasant sight. This was the reverse. 

“*T had a curious experience last night,’ he said, ‘if you 
would care to hear it.’ 

“I accepted the offer eagerly and he began : 

“*T returned from a sick call late last night, or rather early 
this morning, for it was past two o'clock, and before putting 
away the ciborium | held it up, as is my invariable custom, to 
bless my invisible congregation assembled in the church. As I 
did so I perceived a figure kneeling in the shadows near my 
confessional, and as soon as I had fastened the door of the 
tabernacle I walked down to it and seated myself inside to 
await developments. Presently I heard a low, murmuring voice 
the other side of the grating which continued for a few minutes, 
but I could not distinguish the words which were being uttered. 
I felt instinctively that a confession was being made to me, and 
when the voice ceased I pronounced the absolution. I left the 
confessional at once, but my penitent was no longer to be seen.’ 

“* How do you account for it?’ I asked. 

“*T don’t account for it?’ he returned. ‘It happened ; that 
is all I can tell you.’ 

“Then feeling that now was the moment to air my smattering 
of theological knowledge, I asked him how any absolution after 
death could possibly affect a future eternity which had been 
arranged for the instant the soul departed from the body.’ 

“ He looked at me with an amused expression in his eyes. 

“*Oh, I don’t know, he replied, indifferently. ‘I didn't 
worry myself about that. All I knew was that he, or she, or 
whoever it was kneeling there wanted absolution—wanted it 
badly, too—so I gave it to them.’... And so,” remarked 
Dick Norris as he got out of his hammock and stretched himself 
in the sunshine, “that is the reason why I don’t agree with you 
theory that nobody ever comes back to say where they are.” 

“Well, it beats me,” observed his friend reflectively. “ But 
you are not a visionary chap yourself, and this Padre of yours 
doesn’t seem to have been so either, altogether. He was 
sufficiently mundane anyhow to enjoy his pipe and his dinner. 
I should rather like to meet him.” 
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“He is well worth meeting,” said Dick. “He didn’t talk 
‘goody goody,’ but he was good all the way through, solid 
piety, don’t you know, that benefited his neighbour’s soul as 
well as his own. And jolly as a sandboy with it all! If I can 
manage it later we might run down there, you and I, and look 
him up. I should like awfully——” He paused, with his 
sentence unfinished and a bewildered look crept into his eyes. 

“What’s up?” asked Frank Lister. “You look as if you 
were seeing a spook now!” 

“Over there!” exclaimed Dick, breathlessly. “Look!” he 
pointed to the rose-covered pergola. ‘Don’t you see it? A 
tall figure in a cassock. I can’t see his face. Ah, now it has 
turned—my God !—it’s Father Brown!” 

Frank sprang out of his hammock and gazed intently in the 
direction indicated by his friend. Sweet “ Dorothy Perkins” 
was clinging to the arches wafting her fragrance through the 
hot summer air, but that was all he could see. 

“There is nothing there, old chap,” he said soothingly. 
“You have got an attack of spooks on the brain from having 
jawed about them so much, and the Padre has been in your 
thoughts so—so that explains it all,” he ended airily. 

Dick shook his head. “ No, it’s not that,’ he answered. “I 
saw him as plainly as I see you now, and of course it means 
that he is dead. It’s the 16th, isn’t it?” 

“Rot, old man, it means that your liver, and incidentally 
your eyesight, is out of order. Let’s go indoors and have tea, 
or better still a whiskey and soda. That will pull you together.” 

Dick accepted the proffered refreshment, but his opinion 
remained unchanged, and it was with much regret, but no 
astonishment, that he listened to the priest’s announcement on 
the following Sunday : 

“Your prayers are requested for the soul of the Rev. Herbert 
Brown, of St. Joseph’s, B , who died suddenly on the 16th.” 
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Modern versus Classical. 
SOME years ago, attention was directed in one of these 
paragraphs to the startling absence of classical learning in a 
professor of modern languages and literature, who had made it 
his duty to expound the practices of the early Christian Church, 
quoting freely from Latin and Greek texts in support of his 
particular thesis. The blunder complained of would have been 
quaint if one had met it in the pages of a lady novelist—say, 
Marie Corelli, for example—but it was particularly remarkable as 
appearing in the Proceedings of a learned society and in a paper 
contributed by an University Professor. A similar instance of 
defective scholarship, which fifty years ago would have brought 
even a lower-form boy into imminent peril of a birching, is 
printed for all to gaze thereon in a recently published volume of 
the Early English Text Society. In 1901, the Romance of King 
Horn and some other poems which had long been out of print 
were re-edited for the Early English Text Society by a 
Mr. George H. McKnight, Ph.D., Ohio State University, U.S.A. 
The old English texts were no doubt much improved by the 
collation of several fresh manuscripts, and an entirely new 
Introduction was provided, in which the learned editor shows a 
wide acquaintance with the German literature of his subject. 
What, however, was our astonishment to read in a work which 
was printed by Messrs. Clay, and which had _ presumably 
run the gauntlet of the E.E.T.S. staff of readers from 
Dr. Furnivall downwards, such a sentence as the following : 
“The story of the rise of the legend from the Acta Martyr- 
the earliest records concerning the saints to the 


orum, 
. . forms an interesting chapter in the history 


martyrologies . 


of the church.” Acta Martyrorum(!) rather takes one’s breath 
away in such an abode of culture as the editorial bureau of the 
E.E.T.S., but, after all, accidents do happen, as we all know, 
and even the Homer of printers’ readers may occasionally nod. 
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Consequently, when, on turning the page, one found the same 
writer telling us that “the homily was displaced by the legend 
on the festival days of the saints and was used only for the 
Sundays and the festae Christi,” one was still tempted to cling 
to the theory of an error of the press. It was only when 
we perceived that the phrase festae Christi occurred four times 
in succession, and when the author’s acquaintance with the 
subject-matter of medieval ritual proved almost as wild as his 
ideas about its form, that we reluctantly arrived at the con- 
clusion that a too exclusive attention to the modern side of 
education distinctly has its drawbacks. Perhaps not the least 
of these is the readiness with which the well-equipped “modern” 
assumes that he possesses all knowledge emznenter, as the old 
scholastics said, and is consequently fitted to deal from a higher 
platform with such matters as Latin cases and genders, or the 
details of liturgical history : 
qui sapiens est 
Et sutor bonus et solus formosus et est rex. 


The Eucharistic Presence. 


The history of the gradual awakening in Western Christen- 
dom of a sense of our Lord’s abiding presence in the 
Tabernacle is a matter of so much obscurity that it always 
seems worth while to call attention to any unnoticed incidents 
which have a bearing upon this subject, more especially those 
that are of English origin. Up to the present, if we except 
the use of the Blessed Sacrament in conjunction with, or as 
a substitute for the relics of the Saints, in the consecration of 
a church, which practice seems to the present writer to have a 
quite different origin,’ the earliest trace of cudtus shown to 
the Holy Eucharist outside of the liturgy was apparently 
Lanfranc’s direction that a shrine containing the Body of 
Christ should be carried in the procession of Palm Sunday. 
Even this may be only an imitation of the sort of fossesso or 
installation, which forms the crown and climax of the rite of 
the dedication of a church, for otherwise one does not readily 
see why at a later date the relics of the Saints and the Blessed 
Sacrament should be borne in a feretory together. That the 
coming of Christ to Jerusalem is far more aptly represented by 
the carrying of the Holy Eucharist under a canopy, as was 


1 See THE Monvru, October, 1908. 
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the practice in England from Lanfranc’s time onwards, than by 
the introduction of a wooden donkey upon wheels with a figure 
of our Saviour on its back, which was long the custom in many 
parts of Germany, will.hardly be disputed. We are, therefore, 
inclined to think that this picturesque conception of Lanfranc’s 
(supposing him to have been the first to suggest it), coupled 
with a fuller elaboration of the theology of the Blessed 
Eucharist, which was a consequence of the heretical teaching 
of Berengarius, contributed largely to a new realization of 
the abiding presence of Christ in the Blessed Sacrament 
reserved. The earliest concrete example of the working 
of these new ideas outside the services of the Church which 
the writer has so far come across is the fellowing. The 
incident, though occurring on English soil, does not seem to 
have come to the notice of Father Bridgett, at any rate, it 
is not mentioned in his History of the Holy Eucharist in 
Great Britain. Somewhere between the years 1109 and 
1140 — it seems impossible to determine the date, though 
Dr. Raine favours the earlier limit—a fire took place in the 
monastery of St.Oswin at Tynemouth in Northumberland. This 
religious house was a “cell” of the great Abbey of St. Alban’s, 
and the Tynemouth cell was at that time ruled by a Prior 
named Ruelendus. The fire, which had broken out in the 
guest-house, threatened, with the aid of a strong west wind 
which was then blowing, to destroy the whole monastery. The 
inmates were greatly alarmed and their first care was to remove 
the shrine containing the body of St. Oswin from the church 
into the grass plot in the middle of the cloister. There the 
Prior began most earnestly to implore the Saint to stop the 
conflagration, using both entreaties and threats. Finally, as 
the narrator tells us, the Prior, after many prayers and lamenta- 
tions, 


bade the Body of the Lord to be brought with all speed, and when It 
had been brought out of doors, turning to St. Oswin |ze., to the shrine, 
or rather the body preserved in it] he said: “ Behold our God Jesus 
Christ. We indeed do not deserve to be heard nor do we presume to 
call upon Christ in the hour of our sore need. Do thou show thyself 
our patron and intercede with Christ on our behalf that what we fail to 
obtain by our own merits we may attain to through thy patronage.” ! 


! Haec et similia flens et eiulans dixit ; Corpusque Dominicum cito afferri prae- 
cepit. Cumque foris allatum fuisset, conversus ad Sanctum Oswinum: *‘ Ecce,” 
inquit, ‘‘Deus noster Jesus Christus. Nos non meremur audiri, nec Christum 
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Needless to say, the conflagration was almost immediately 
extinguished. The interest of the passage lies in this that the 
narrator was certainly a contemporary, and however doubtful 
the miracle may be, it unquestionably represents the ideas 
current in the first half of the twelfth century. 

Equally instructive, but somewhat better known. is the 
episode of the Battle of the Standard in 1138, when the Blessed 
Sacrament, in a silver pyx, was suspended by the English from 
the top of a mast as a kind of banner. This was done, says the 
contemporary chronicler, Richard of Hexham, “that Jesus 
Christ our Lord, by the presence of His own Body, might be 
to them a leader in the war which they had undertaken for the 
defence of His Church and their own country.”! This incident 


also, it will be noted, belongs to Northumbria. 
H. FT. 


Bad example for Catholics. 


The never-sleeping dogs of bigotry and unreason have begun 
to yelp again at the renewed prospect of the removal of Catholic 
disabilities from the Statute-Book, a prospect lately held out 
by the favourable acceptance in the House of Commons of 
Mr. William Redmond’s Bill. And their clamour may be 
expected to grow as the day of relief comes nearer. Mean- 
while, it is worth noticing that not even bigotry and unreason 
combined can discover any more solid grounds for the main- 
tenance of those disabilities than the assertion that Catholics 
would do just the same. We are practically told that we must 
be done by as we do. The Church anathematizes heretical 
doctrines and “persecutes”” heretics whenever she can: there- 
fore it is but right that when heretics are in power they 
should “persecute” the Church. Now, leaving utterly aside 
really is, and how the 


” 


the question of what “ persecution 
Church, as a divinely-constituted society, is obliged to act, 
we may respectfully point out that this “ an-cye-for-an-eye ” 
doctrine is not very high morality, being, in fact, nothing 
less than an abandonment of Christian principles and a 
return to the ethic of the Old Testament, just as modern 


Protestant divorce-laws are a relapse into Paganism. And, as 
praesumimus precari, in articulo necessitatis. Te patronum exhibe et pro nobis 


Christum deprecare ut quod nostris meritis non valemus tuo patrocinio consequamur.” 
Vita Oswini in Miscelianea Biographica, Surtees Society, 1838, p. 37. 
1 Chronicles of Stephen, &c. (Kolls Series), vol. iii. p. 163. 
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such, it ill consorts with the claims made from every Non- 
conformist and Low-Church pulpit of a purer doctrine and 
surer grasp of the spirit of Christianity than Catholics possess. 
If the pure and reformed Protestantism of England is on a 
loftier ethical plane than Catholicism—Dr. Horton, we may 
remember, does not admit that we are Christians at all—then 
have we not a right to expect a better example from its 
professors? Have they no scruple about scandalizing us? 
From whom, if not from them, have we a chance of learning 
the true meaning of the Gospel? No Protestant missionary, so 
far as we are aware, has ever been accused of having sacrificed 
and eaten members of a heathen tribe, on the score that they 
would do the same to him, if they had the chance. Far from it, 
the aim of these (more or less) devoted men has always been 
to elevate the savage, not to imitate his savagery. Now, we 
Catholics should not be treated worse than the heathen, yet, if 
Protestants continue to act down to our level, how are we ever 
to be elevated? How shall we ever learn not to “ persecute,” so 
long as they, basking in the full light of the Gospel, “ persecute ” 
us? This consideration we commend to the Nonconformist 
conscience. 

In the meantime, this conduct of theirs suggests a doubt as 
to whether, after all, they really regard “persecution,” or the 
visiting a fellow-man with penalties on account of his religious 
practices,’ as such an out-and-out bad thing. It cannot be 
intrinsically wrong, or else, of course, they would not counten- 
ance it. Zhey do not hold that the end justifies the means. 
Consequently, it may be justified by circumstances; which 
is all that the sternest Inquisitor ever claimed. The point to 
be determined in any particular case is whether these 
justifying circumstances are present, whether, in other words, 
the good of the body really demands the coercion of 
the individual. We need only recall the action of our 
Protestant State a few months ago in prosecuting a Holloway 
tailor for blasphemy, or the fact that only the other day a 
certain publisher was tried and convicted for having issued a 
filthy novel, to realize that civil society claims the right to 
enforce by legal penalties sound views on faith and morals ; 
if, then, civil society, why not the Church, the divinely-appointed 


guardian of both ? J. K. 


! We say “practices” rather than ‘‘ beliefs,” for it is only when belief is 
reduced to practice that it affects society as a whole and is amenable to law. 
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The Nonconformist Leakage. 


The Lritish Congregationalist for December 3rd acknow- 
ledges to a falling off in the number, at least the proportional 
number, of its adherents. 


It has long been a matter of general knowledge that the condition 
of our churches is in many respects unsatisfactory. We are not keeping 
pace with the normal growth of population. In many industrial 
districts we are not holding our own as well as we did twenty years 
ago. While we have numbers of strong suburban and town churches, 
we grow weaker in the villages and in purely working-class centres. 
Our missionary zeal is painfully unequal to the opportunity which 
opens out before it, both in the foreign field and among the masses 
of the people at home. With far too many of our ministers the res 
angusta domi presents not only a personal problem of the most difficult 
kind, but becomes a real hindrance to effective service. There is a 
spirit of unrest and a desire for change both among ministers and 
churches, which is by no means merely theological, and argues a 
condition of things which it would be folly to ignore. 


The experience does not appear to be peculiar to this one 
body, and it is no wonder if they begin to speculate on its 
causes. The chief cause suggested in the above passage is 
the want of means at their disposal for the sustentation of 
a sufficient supply of ministers. But this implies a falling-off 
of interest on the part of those who should provide these 
means, for the same article refers to the recent “decision of 
their Church-Aid Committee, after long and careful delibera- 
tion, that the time is not yet ripe for the establishment of 
what is commonly known as a Sustentation Fund ”—in other 
words, the decision by that Committee that such a fund, in the 
present lack of interest in the subject, could not count on a 
successful response from adherents, so many of whom are 
nominal. What then are the more underlying causes of this 
fall-off? It is their own affair, and for themselves to look to. 
If we refer to this distress in which they find themselves, it is 
not in any spirit of rejoicing, but rather of the opposite. So 
far, indeed, as Dissent is lapsing into new theologies which 
strike at the very roots of the Gospel-message that salvation 
is through Christ alone, we cannot but think it a blessing if 
adherents fall away from it. Nor, as it is obvious, should we 
find it matter of regret if the loss of these denominations were 


gains to those more fully in accord with the teaching of our 
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Lord. But we may take it for granted, that on the whole the 
outflow is towards Indifference in the first stage, and towards 
paganism in the last ; and such an outflow we cannot but view 
with sorrow. Far better, if men cannot draw nearer to the 
truth, that they should persevere in a mode of belief which, 
notwithstanding all its excesses of emotionalism and its strange 
vagaries of thought, can at least train them to cling to our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and strive to live with His life. 

It is from the standpoint of this degree of common belief 
and sympathy that we would suggest to them a consideration 
which at a time when schemes of educational settlement are in 
the air seems specially appropriate. Are they not suffering from 
that very school system which they are so anxious to inflict on 
us all? Their papers in recent years have been continually 
lamenting over the shortcomings of their Sunday School system: 
Not more than half their children apparently attend, whilst 
others attend irregularly, and of these but a small proportion 
give such proofs of piety and earnestness as to desire to “ join the 
Church.” Moreover, the teaching given is considered to leave 
much to be desired. Occasionally it succeeds, namely, when 
they can find teachers who are both competent and thoroughly 
in earnest. But these are not obtainable in sufficient numbers, 
for, after all, a high degree of devotedness and self-sacrifice is 
needed in those who undertake the task. It is, then, on the 
religious training that they get in the day-schools, that is, when 
this is at their command in the provided schools, that they 
must rely for the mass of their children; and what is this 
worth to them under a Cowper-Temple and No Test System ? 

Elsewhere in this number we have expressed our conviction 
that what the militant Nonconformists hope is, under cover of 
a No Tests system, to put in a predominant proportion of 
teachers of their own persuasion, and to keep out as many as 
possible of those of ours. In the latter of these aims we are 
confident they would succeed, in the former it is much more 
certain that they will fail, and fail increasingly, as time goes on. 
But even as it is, what sort of moral or religious training 
do the Provided-School children get? If one goes not by 
syllabuses, or lessons set down in books, it might satisfy 
some, though not others. But question the children who 
have been through it, and usually you find that they 
have learnt little or nothing. Certainly they have not learnt 
enough to exercise any influence in their lives. Hence the 
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reasons which respectable Protestant parents so often give for 
sending their children to the humble Catholic school in prefer- 
ence to the palatial Council schools—“ I do not hold with the 
Catholic doctrines, but they will soon unlearn that, and mean- 
while they learn to be pious, obedient, and good-mannered, 
which they do not learn in the Council schools.” Then again a 
Council school system tends more and more to make the school 
rather than the church and chapel the centre towards which, 
even outside school hours, the child and after-life of the 
pupils gravitates, and so we have an undenominationalism 
merging into paganism absorbing the entire life of the people. 
Since 1870 England has been transformed in great measure 
from a Christian to a pagan country, and the process is going 
on rapidly. Is not this Council school system one of the main 
causes of the transformation? We at all events dread the system 
for our own children just for this reason. Yet, whilst we dread 
it for our own children, and shall shrink from no personal 
sacrifices to ward it off from them, we are likewise convinced 
that our children will be those who will suffer least from it, so 
efficacious is the reserve of power and influence which the 
Church has at its disposal. We believe that those who will suffer 
most from it, and even be in all probability simply wiped out 
by it in the course of a decade or two, will be just those who 
have been and are the most strenuous advocates of this 


pernicious system. 


John Milton, Papist. 


After the article on Milton which will be found in the first 
part of the present number had been printed off, Father John 
Pollen called the writer’s attention to a little volume bearing so 
early a date as 1684, which proves that even then the rumour 
of Milton’s papistry was in circulation. The book is called 
A Compendious History of all the popish and fanatical Plots and 
Conspiracies against the Established Government in Church and 
State. Its author’s name was Thomas Long, and it was printed, 
as stated, in 1684, before James II. came to the throne, and 
probably before Christopher Milton, the poet’s younger brother, 
became a Catholic. In this Compendious History, it is stated 
that one Thomas White, “a Romish Emissary,” published in 
1652 a book called The Grounds of Obedience and Government, 
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justifying tyrannicide, and that John Milton “printed a book 
very well like this of Mr. White.” Then, on p. 93 of the same 
little volume, we meet the following explicit statement: 

I have told you what White the Jesuit did, and that wretched 
Milton, Cromwell’s secretary, who had been at Rome, and in his 
writings speaks of the great kindness received there, and holding 
correspondence with some Italians, would have no other design in 
printing those books of Divorce, against tythes and clergymen, and to 
justify the Regicides, but to bring us to atheism first, and then to 
confusion. He was by very many suspected to be a Papist; and if 
Dr. Oates may be believed, was a known frequenter of the Popish Club, 
though he were Cromwell’s Latin secretary. 

From this it seems highly probable that the legend of 
Milton’s Catholicity is to be traced in the last resort to the 


fervent imagination of Dr. Titus Oates. . ¢. 
Reviews. 


1.—CHRISTIAN ORIGINS:.! 

CATHOLICISM holds that our Lord, through His Apostles, 
formed His followers into a visible Church, under the rule of 
an apostolic succession of Bishops—whose function was to hand 
down doctrines and institutions which He Himself had revealed 
and enjoined, who were endowed for that end with power 
and authority to which all members of the Church owed a docile 
obedience, and who were sustained by a perpetual guidance 
of the Holy Spirit. That from the middle of the third century 
this has been the orthodox doctrine of the main portion of 
Christendom is now generally admitted by the foremost German 
critics. But what about the earlier period? Here these critics 
step in, and maintain that originally the Christians who gathered 
round the Apostles were bound together solely by the common 
belief in the nearness of the Parousia, that is, of the Second 
Coming of Jesus Christ. They felt no need of external organiza- 
tion under authoritative rulers to sustain them in this hope, 
nor were they conscious that any such organization had been 
prescribed to them by the Master. They were sufficiently 
sustained by His moral and spiritual teachings, and, if they 
lived under some kind of corporate organization, it was of their 

1 L’Eglise naissante et le Catholicisme. Par Pierre Batiffol. Librairie 
Victor Lecoffre. Paris: Gabalda et Cie. Pp. xii, 357. Price, 4fr. 1908. 
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own devising for practical convenience, and differed in different 
localities. When the flight of time had disillusioned them as 
to the nearness of the Parousia, gradually they came to realize 
that the world was to continue as it was for a lengthened 
period, and the Christian people must provide itself with settled 
institutions under which its life could be perpetuated. These 
were gradually fashioned, not (at least, not till much later), by the 
action of any common purpose or law of internal development, 
but by the moulding force of events and external circumstances ; 
and thus eventually the growing multitudes of Christians drifted, 
so to speak, into the form of polity which is traditionally called 
Catholic, and, when it had struck deep roots, they came to 
believe in its original divine institution, as the Catholic Church 
does still. The great problem for the upholders of this theory 
has been to discover, by an application of the historical 
method, the precise factors and influences which determined the 
transformation of one system into the other. Ritschl, Harnack, 
Sohm are the leaders of those who have worked at this problem, 
but more recently M. Auguste Sabatier has systematized and 
popularized the conclusions of their theorizing in his Re/zgions 
dautorité et la religion de esprit. Mgr. Batiffol, in L’Eg/ise 
natssante et le Catholictsme, keeping M. Sabatier’s presentment 
specially in mind, meets these critics on their own ground, and, 
by a further application of the historical method, tests the 
validity of their conclusions. In his Preface he seems to 
deprecate some protest from the orthodox side against his 
employment of this method, but it is a sound method in 
itself, only in the scantiness of the documentary evidence for 
the history of the earliest Christian centuries, and in the 
imperfect comprehension of the Christian beliefs they are using 
it to examine, non-Catholic writers, even though distinguished 
scholars, are apt to gather by it conclusions to which it does not 
really lead. 

M. Sabatier’s systematization of these rationalistic conclusions 
is in substance this. At the outset, the only distinctions among 
Christians were such as arose out of the diversities of spiritual 
gifts, or charismata, accorded directly by the Holy Spirit to 
Apostles, prophets, or doctors (éuédexador). But these were 
itinerant, and, the better to preserve their teaching and direc- 
tions, each community provided itself with stationary officials 
under the names of presbyters or ancients, bishops, or 
deacons. In course of time, as the charismata fell off, or were 
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feigned by pretenders, the stationary officials grew in prestige, 
and eventually became the real rulers of their brethren. Side 
by side with this process, and contributing to its course of 
evolution, was the “ controlling idea,” first suggested by St. Paul, 
that, underlying the visible churches which were many and 
autonomous, there was one universal, invisible Church or com- 
munion of souls, which was the mystical body of Christ. This 
conception of an all-pervading invisible Church was in due 
course transformed into the conception of a visible Church 
which was one and universal, including all the local churches 
as members of itself ; and the transforming process was greatly 
aided, if not primarily determined, by the fall of Jerusalem, 
which destroyed the ancient centre of gravity and led up to the 
substitution of a new centre in Rome, and of a spiritual counter- 
part to the all-pervading imperialism of the civil government 
which embraced so many local churches founded by St. Paul. 
After this, all that remained was to tighten the bonds of cohesion 
by a more complete suppression of individualism and exaltation 
of the principle of authority, and this was effected in the “decisive 
crisis” of the period lasting from 150 to 180 A.D. Gnosticism 
arose on the Left, as an invasion of the Greek spirit of specula- 
tion tending to absorb Christianity in the general philosophy of 
the time, whilst Montanism broke out on the Right with its 
intensification of the original belief in the prophetic spirit, with its 
charismata, its moral rigorism, and its expectation of a speedy 
Parousia. The Church met the one by crystallizing her beliefs 
into the formula of the Apostles’ Creed, which thus originated 
at Rome ; the other was harder to meet, but at last, after a long 
struggle, the Church triumphed over the vagaries of individual 
inspiration. 

It is difficult for a Catholic to realize how such a theory as 
this can be supposed to accord even with such dafa as are 
accessible to all in the Acts and the Epistles of St. Paul. But 
it must be remembered that its upholders are under a strong 
bias contracted under the influences of an hereditary Protestan- 
tism, and find it hard to conceive how personal spirituality 
can consist with what they call the “formalism” of the Catholic 
system with its numerous external rites, and its subjection of 
the individual “ conscience” to the rule of an external authority. 
What is required is for those who do understand how complete 
is the harmony between these externals and internals in the 
present Catholic system, to examine the early Christian 
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documents with the same thoroughness as do the rationalistic 
writers, and thus judge of their verdict. It is this which 
Mer. Batiffol does in this little work. For our Lord’s teaching 
on the subject he has an Appendix on Matt. xvi. 18, 19, but 
otherwise he refers his readers to his previous work on 
L'Enseignement de Jésus. He now gathers from the contrast 
between Hellenistic Judaism and Christianity, from the later 
books of the New Testament, from the Epistles of St. Clement 
and St. Ignatius as testifying to the characteristic of the second 
generation of Christians, that the nascent Church was Catholic 
(in the sense above explained). Then he examines the 
“ Martyrdom of Polycarp,” Papias, Hegesippus, Abercius, Justin, 
Celsus, and Irenaeus, as witnesses for the second century; and 
Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, Origen, Cyprian for the 
third. These cover all the ground that is in dispute; for, as 
we have said, it is admitted that from thence onwards the 
Catholic conception prevailed. We cannot of course follow 
him through these investigations, but we may make special 
mention of his study of the works of Clement of Alexandria, 
often quoted as witnessing to the survival of the earlier system 
of charismatic government. For the rest, Mgr. Batiffol is a 
scholar whose scholarship and scrupulous moderation are known 
and recognized ; and it isin no mere spirit of compliment that 
we welcome this new treatise as a valuable addition to our 
literature of Apologetics. To say that we find him convincing 
might seem a vain phrase, but we cannot but think that those 
who compare this volume with M. Sabatier’s will at least feel 
that the historical method is applied much more impartially by 
the former than the latter. They will be struck, too, when they 
see M. Harnack’s admissions, which Mgr. Batiffol can cite at so 
many points, to find how justified was M. Harnack, that truly 
candid scholar, in saying that “we are on the return to the 
tradition” (ze, the traditional contention), and how restricted 
a resting-place he leaves for the antagonistic theories. 

Just one word of reference to a note on p. 477, where the 
author expresses surprise that Newman should, in reference to 
the controversy about the validity of baptisms by heretics, have 
said that reason and a constant tradition declared these baptisms 
invalid, but that St. stephen discarded the tradition on the ground 
of expediency. Mgr. Batiffol has been somewhat misled here 
by M. Brémond’s Newman, Psychologie de la foi. Newman, 
in the passage cited, says expressly that St. Stephen refused to 
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allow of any innovation on the tradition. But he seems to think 
that the tradition in question was not original, but an innova- 
tion sanctioned on grounds of expedience at some previous 
date. This latter position also it would be difficult to sustain, 
but it differs from the former. 


2.—CARDINAL BEAUFORT-.! 

It is never without regret that we open the Life of a great 
Catholic churchman, written by one who is not a Catholic. 
Nevertheless, the book before us has many qualities to commend 
it. Here is sympathy for the churchman, appreciation of the 
man, praise for the politician, where Protestant handbooks have 
traditionally judged him harshly. The Chronicler Hall, szore suo, 
gave the Catholic prelate a bad name, which Shakespeare 
(probably without much reflection) repeated and amplified, and 
subsequent generations too readily accepted. Mr. Radford 
is above ungracious words and mean insinuations, on the 
contrary he loves England and Englishmen of Beaufort’s day, 
he is resolutely just, and exceedingly well informed. The great 
Cardinal stands out in his pages as a statesman of importance, 
the advocate of peace and good government, “ whose public life, 
which lasted for nearly half a century, was one of the main 
threads of continuity between three Lancastrian reigns.” 

It will not be possible here to enter into details. Though 
the illegitimate son of John of Gaunt, he was early made 
Chancellor and Bishop of Winchester, and as such, played an 
important, though not a leading part in the reigns of Henry IV. 
and Henry V. During the minority of King Henry VI. 
he became the head of one of the two great parties of the State, 
the counterpoise to the Duke of Gloucester, and his influence 
was as a rule used on the side of peace. Mr. Radford treats 
all this clearly, pleasantly and persuasively. It forms the staple 
of his book, and may be commended on many grounds. 

On the other hand we must object to the omission of all but 
Anglican views in Mr. Radford’s chapter entitled “The Service 
of the Papacy and of the Crown.” Beaufort had been appointed 
Papal Legate by Martin V. and Eugenius IV. and this led to 
serious differences, not only with Beaufort’s rival, the Duke of 
Gloucester, but also with Archbishop Chichele, on several subjects 


1 Henry Beaufort, Bishop, Chancellor, Cardinal. By Lewis Bostock 
Radford, B.D., Rector of Holt, Norfolk. London: Pitman. Pp. 311. 3s. 
net. 1908. 
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of which Premunire was the most important. Mr. Radford ought 
certainly to have given some account of what Catholics hold on 
this subject, even if he did not agree with it. Unfortunately 
we cannot refer him to any up-to-date exponent of our views, 
and faute de mieux, we mention Canon Flanagan’s useful, but 
too little read, History of the Church in England. Nevertheless, 
we cannot excuse the neglect of Dr. F. W. Maitland’s Roman 
Canon Law and the Church of England. This volume is the 
chief modern authority on this topic; and its conclusions com- 
pletely invalidate Mr. Radford’s. Yet they are not given to the 
reader, nor is Maitland’s name mentioned in the Azbliography. 
This only makes us hope the more that some Catholic student 
may ere long present us with an adequate exposition of the 
various opinions (of course there are several) which a Catholic 
may take on the religious aspect of this intricate subject. 


3—THE THEOLOGY OF BELLARMINE! 

As we have reviewed several previous volumes of the 
Bibliotheque de la Théologie Historique, it is unnecessary to repeat 
that the idea of these volumes is not to establish theological 
conclusions by arguments that approve themselves to the 
authors, but to explain what were the positions maintained and 
the arguments employed by the particular writer, or series of 
writers, whose works are examined. This has already been 
done for some of the early writers, and it was thought that one 
volume should be given to some leading controversialist of the 
Reformation period. That Bellarmine should be chosen for 
this purpose was to be expected. When Protestantism sprang 
into being its leading writers attacked some one, some another 
point of the Church’s Creed or institutions, and the Catholic 
writers met them in the same way. <A body of monographs of 
great value resulted, in which now one, now another of these 
particular controversies were handled, and the line of Catholic 
defence was gradually evolved. Such writers were Eck, Cajetan, 
Catharin, Cochlzus, and Faber. They were followed by others 
who endeavoured to make a synthesis of the different contro- 
versies ; so that the defenders of the Catholic Faith might have 
in their hands “arsenals,” as the phrase then ran, in which they 


1 Bibliothéque de Théologie Historique, publiée sous la direction des 
Professeurs de Théologie, a |’Institut Catholique de Paris. La Théologie 
de Bellarmine. Par J.de la Serviére, Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne et Cie. 


Pp. xxvii, 764. Price, 8 fr. 1908. 
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might find all that they needed for their missionary work. 
There was merit in some of these early syntheses, but Bellar- 
mine immeasurably surpassed them all in his wonderful treatise, 
De Controversiis fidet, the outcome of his twenty years profes- 
sorial activity in the chair of controversies, first at Louvain, 
then at the Roman College. It was welcomed enthusiastically 
by the Catholic clergy of all parts, particularly by those whose 
lot was cast in provinces where Protestantism was rampant. 
The adversaries also rendered testimony to the strength of this 
new arsenal, by establishing, as was done at Oxford and 
Cambridge, chairs of controversy to refute him, and by the 
innumerable answers which his treatise received, often at the 
hands of the ablest Protestant writers. 

It is Bellarmine’s writings generally, but specially his 
treatise De Controversiis, of which Pére de la Serviére has made 
a study in the volume before us. The study was arduous, for 
Bellarmine was a prolific writer, and to give an adequate 
account of his work has required over seven hundred and fifty 
pages of close printing. It was not too much, though it is 
surprising to an English reader to see a book of such size 
brought out at a price so small as eight francs. To search 
through so large a volume for points of interest might be dis- 
concerting to a reviewer, had not the task been greatly facili- 
tated for him by the author’s clearness of arrangement, and 
particularly by his chapter on the A/ethod of Bellarmine, which 
is in itself a searching and impartial criticism of the great 
writer's literary work. Bellarmine’s own account of his talent 
was that he “had a mind which was neither subtle nor lofty, 
but was versatile and able to adapt itself equally to all subjects.” 
Pére de la Serviére thinks this estimate was correct, as un- 
doubtedly it was, though it was no mean talent which enabled 
its possessor to select with such soundness of judgment, to 
expound with such freshness and lucidity of style, and to 
organize so perfectly an amount of materials so vast and 
brought together from such various quarters. Of course he had 
his defects, due partly to the size of his work, partly to the 
imperfect knowledge and criticism of his age. His Scripture 
arguments are not always sound, and there is an unfortunate 
disposition to mass text-proofs together, piling the invalid on 
the valid, as well as at times to take his patristic quotations 
from second-hand sources. At times he relies on documents 
which now-a-days are universally rejected as spurious, as for 
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instance the decretals imputed by the Pseudo-Isidore to the 
early Popes—though on this point he had some suspicions 
which he does not omit to indicate. Still, where his Scripture 
arguments are sound he is remarkably skilful and yet concise, 
in bringing out their conclusiveness, and the breadth of his 
patristic and other reading is wonderful. Where he shines 
most is, as Pére de la Serviére justly observes, in his dealing with 
the rationes theologice, that is, with the grounds, either certain or 
congruous, for the doctrines the truth of which is certified by 
revelation ; and this department of the exposition was especially 
practical when he was opposing adversaries whose fundamental 
attitude was one of subordinating to rationalistic considerations 
the validity of testimonies to the fact of divine revelation. 
Another point in favour of Bellarmine’s method was his 
fairness in dealing with his adversaries, a fairness often expressly 
acknowledged by the latter, and, curiously, sometimes, repre- 
hended in him by fanatics on his own side. Pére de la Servicre 
on this point testifies that, after having verified many hundreds 
of quotations from the works of his adversaries, he has been 
surprised to find how correctly they were given, as also how 
well selected as exhibiting the crucial features of the systems 
combated. Pére de la Servicre does, indeed, observe that, 
being thus detached from their context, they convey in 
Bellarmine’s works an inadequate idea of the verisimilitude of 
the systems to which they belong. But this is inevitable in a 
treatise which is primarily engaged in building up and defending 
its author’s own system, and only notices other systems at their 
points of conflict with it. Nor is it reprehensible—as long as 
the student is made to understand that, if he wishes thoroughly 
to grasp the systems criticized, he must make them a subject of 
special study—in which, however, the criticisms on them which 
he has already received are likely to supply him with the 
needed key. 


4.—HENRY STUART, CARDINAL OF YORK.! 


An honest reviewer has sometimes to“be candid, even at the 
risk of offending the author. We venture to think that in this 
book, especially in the earlier chapters, the subject of the 

' Henry Stuart, Cardinal of York, and his times. By Alice M. Shield. 


With an Introduction by Andrew Lang, and illustrations. London : Longmans. 
Pp. xvi, 353. 128. 6d. net. 1908. 
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biography is almost lost sight of in narrating the history of his 
times. Still, Miss Shield has succeeded in presenting her 
readers with a very pleasing, though possibly incomplete, pen- 
portrait of that blameless ecclesiastic, the last of the royal 
Stuarts. His life naturally falls into three main periods, the 
first defined by his becoming a churchman, the second ending 
with his translation to Frascati, and the third and longest 
terminating only with his death. Of his youth and early 
manhood many interesting details are given, and we realize that 
very possibly he was quite as winsome and chivalrous a character 
as his elder brother, Prince Charlie. Incidentally Miss Shield 
dismisses as pure legend the story that during the ’45 he was 
in London exerting himself in the Jacobite cause. 

The Cardinal of York’s tenure of the see of Frascati was 
punctuated by the secular events of the death of his father in 
1766, and that of his brother in 1788, soon succeeded by the 
French Revolution and its seguelae ; while as churchman he had 
to steer his course through the disastrous times that saw the 
Suppression of the Society of Jesus. 

Of Henry’s relations with his family Miss Shield has much 
to tell. And we acknowledge that our esteem for the royal 
Cardinal is much increased when we see his tact in dealing with 
Miss Walkinshaw and her unfortunate daughter, his patience 
over the Alfieri scandal, and his unwearied love for his brother 
Charles, the erstwhile “bonny Prince Charlie.” 

What Miss Shield gives us in general about the Cardinal's 
conduct as a ruler of the Church makes us wish for more; for 
instance, a more exhaustive treatment of his attitude with 
regard to the Suppression of the Jesuits. 

Mr. Andrew Lang acts as herald with an illuminating intro- 
duction, sometimes giving the reader to understand that there are 
points on which he might dissent from the views of the author. 

The work under review challenges comparison with Ze 
Last of the Royal Stuarts by Herbert M. Vaughan (Methuen, 
1906), which we reviewed at the beginning of last year. Perhaps 
the reader who is interested in the subject could not do better 
than turn from Miss Shield’s pages to Mr. Vaughan’s monograph 
with the view of rounding off his knowledge regarding 
the life-history and character of Henry Benedict Stuart, Cardinal 
Duke of York. 
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5—-THE LETTERS OF A NOBLE WOMAN.! 

This is a book of much charm, and although it is a volume 
to be dipped into rather than read continuously, we think that 
the revelation of character which these letters unconsciously 
afford, justifies its rather ambitious title. A friend warmly 
welcomed in such different atmospheres as the Ruskin enx/ourage 
and the salon of Mme. Augustus Craven, was likely to be a 
woman of distinction, and Mrs. La Touche corresponded not 
only with Mr. Ruskin, but also with many other people of mark 
in literature. Unfortunately, only a few of her letters have been 
kept or are recoverable, and the volume, even with its added 
poems, forms but a slender record of a long life. The corres- 
pondence also is rather desultory, and consequently unsatisfying. 
We seem to be as outsiders peeping in through the windows to see 
what we can of a noble interior ; but incomplete as our know- 
ledge must be, cleverness, kindliness, and goodness look out 
at us from every pane. Perhaps there is nothing in the book 
more delightful than Mrs. La Touche’s memories of her own 
childhood written down many years after for the benefit of 
a younger generation. This is how it begins: 

Sixty years ago I was a naughty little girl, and my name was Polly. 
In those days little girls never had pretty names, nor pretty frocks, nor 
even pretty books; but they were expected to have very pretty 
manners, and to be very respectful to their elders—to stand up very 
straight and still when they were spoken to; to answer questions 
plainly and in good English, but never to ask any, nor make remarks, 
nor imagine for a moment they were “persons.” Every-day life was 
different then from what it is now. There were no railways, no 
telegraphs, no postage stamps, no lucifer matches—in short, no way of 
doing anything in a hurry. 

Mrs. La Touche’s sympathy with nature was of the keenest, 
and it exuded from her at every pore. There are some exquisite 
bits of description in her letters to Miss Florence Bishop, now 
Mrs. Hubert Burke, which form perhaps the largest contribution 
to the collection gathered here. At the same time, her study 
of nature included human nature, and the general reader will 
probably find nothing more to his taste than the occasional 
peeps into the more humorous side of Irish life, written, but 
without malice, from the Protestant and landlord standpoint. 
The following is delightful. 

My cousin told me‘a good story yesterday in illustration of the 
Irish peasant’s constant idea that “ What’s mine is mine for evermore.” 

1 Edited by M. F. Young. London: George Allan. Price, 12s. 6d. 
net. 1908. 
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Her uncle, Mr. Henn, who lived for years in Mount Street, Dublin, 
had a pet poor old woman who used to come to him every morning 
for the tea-leaves left in his teapot. This went on for years. She 
died, and after a few days his servant told him that the old woman 
had come for the tea-leaves. “ Impossible,” 
But the servant persisted. So Mr. Henn went out to the door to see 
the ghost. It was another old woman. The first had solemnly made 


he said, ‘she’s dead.” 


a will leaving to her friend the daily dole of the landlord’s tea-leaves as 
if they were hers by right. 

This is very charmingly told, and we find almost everywhere 
the same delicate humour and the same grace of expression. 
The book is made attractive by some excellent pictures, including 
a pencil sketch of Miss Rose La Touche drawn by Ruskin, and 
now in the possession of Mrs. Hubert Burke. 


Short Notices. 


a 


THE work of the Catholic Truth Society in England in the cause of Truth 
—expository, apologetic, historical, controversial—is accomplished for 
France by the publications of an enterprising Paris firm, MM. Bloud et Cie. 
The great series—Science et Religion, which now contains 527 volumes, is, 
on the whole, more learned and less popular than the publications of our 
C.T.S., as appealing to a public more generally interested in questions of 
philosophy, religion, science, and literature, but its scope is the same, viz., 
to treat all subjects of knowledge, which it takes up, in the light of the 
assured fact of Divine revelation. We can barely do more, in our limited 
space, than mention the titles and contents of the sixteen volumes of the 
Collection, many of them second editions, that have lately reached us. The 
uniform price is 0.60 fr. a volume, or 0.95fr. for stronger bindings. Les 
Livres de Saint Patrice, Apotre de I‘Irlande, by Georges Dottin, gives a 
scholarly account, with a translation, of the six MSS., called the Books of 
St. Patrick. We are surprised that in this second edition the author, who 
cites Professor Bury’s “‘ Life,” shows no acquaintance with the still later and 
more reliable work of the present Archbishop of Tuam. Les Croisades, by 
A. Fortin, gives a clear account of those wonderful upheavals of the Christian 
spirit which are generally recognized now to have been the cause of many 
blessings to Europe. Les Pensées of F. de la Mennais, edited by Christian 
Maréchal, are said to belong to the period of his orthodoxy : a brief perusal 
of them reveals more pessimism and cynicism than Christianity. La Travail 
sociologique: La Methode (2 numbers) by P. Méline, treats, in that 
abstract philosophic fashion so dear to the French genius, of modern 
endeavours to found an inductive science of political economy. La Dédicace 
des Eglises, by Jules Baudot, O.S.B., deals with the historical development 
of the rite in question and with its modern form and symbolism. In Les 
Assemblées du Clergé et le Protestantisme (2 numbers), by 1. Bourlon, the 
attitude of the clerical synods or national councils, held periodically from 
the end of the sixteenth century, towards French Protestantism, is considered 
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historically. La Comité de Salut public, by Marcel Navarre, gives the 
history of the infamous republican tribunal. We are not very much 
interested in Les Idées morales de Lamartine, by Jean des Cognets, however 
carefully drawn out and abundantly illustrated by sonorous verse, for of his 
morality the author can only say, “Elle est chrétienne, elle n’est pas 
catholique.” Akin to the liturgical study noticed above is Le Pallium, by 
the same author, Dom J. Baudot. In the series dealing with masterpieces 
of hagiographical literature, I Fioretti (2 numbers) translated, with notes, 
by Arnold Goffin, rightly holds a place. Le Sens Catholique (2 numbers) 
is a collection of conferences delivered by Canon H. Couget, on the chief 
duty of French Catholics at the moment, viz., to preserve and develop the 
spirit of Catholicism. L’Histoire du Catholicisme en Angleterre (2 numbers) 
comes more home to ourselves. It is a clear account of the Church in 
England, from its origin to the Emancipation Act, designed as an intro- 
duction to the study of present-day Catholicism in our midst. The changed 
ideas of men in regard to private property due to the teachings of Socialism 
makes La Question Social au xviii¢ siécle (2 numbers), by André Lecocg, of 
more than historical interest. for, according to the author, the whole social 
question at that epoch was concerned with the efforts of property to shake 
off the burdens of feudalism. Nicole, by H. Bremond, is an endeavour to 
popularize the Zssazs de Morale of one “qui est pour nous, Frangais, le 
moraliste chrétien par excellence.” Les Idées morales de Chateaubriand, 
by M. Souriau, is a judicious criticism of the ethics, not always irreproach- 
able, of that great writer. Finally, Le Védisme, by L. de la Vallée Poussin, 
is a study of Indian religion similar to those now being published by the 
C.3.3. 

Four more of these latter pamphlets have lately been issued. Mr. George 
Hitchcock, B.A., gives a very clear and readable account of The Religion of 
Ancient Syria, and to the same author we owe The Religion of the Hebrew 
Bible, wherein are set forth the doctrinal and ethical concepts which held sway 
amongst the Jews during the formation of the Old Testament. Father 
C. Lattey, S.J., treats of The Religion of the Early Church, by which is 
meant, apparently, the Church of the Second Century, by a judicious series 
of extracts from the writers of that age with illustrative comments, showing 
the radical identity of present-day Catholicism with the system thus set 
forth. Mr. A. H. Lang, M.A., gives a fairly lucid account of the genesis of 
the Thirty-Nine Articles, and of their doctrinal significance, making clear 
their essential Protestantism. 

Judging by the absence of further announcements, the ‘‘ St. Nicholas 
Series of Beautiful Books” seems to be nearing its end. There is no sign, 
however, of a falling off in quality: in fact, it may be said, that there are 
few that rival in interest or literary finish the latest to reach us, viz., 
Blessed Edmund Campion, by L. I. Guiney (Macdonald and Evans: 2s. net). 
The authoress has made a deep study of her subject, and she sets forth the 
incidents of his career and the graces of his character with a sympathetic 
insight enhanced by a charming literary style. She possesses also in a 
marked degree the historic sense which enables her incidentally to indicate 
the diabolical skill with which Elizabeth’s advisers seized every opportunity 
of identifying honest feelings of loyalty and patriotism with hostility to the 
Catholic Church. This is a book which should do much to make the 
blessed Martyr, “‘ England’s diamond” in Cecil’s phrase, better known and 
loved even by his non-Catholic countrymen. 
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We have received Mgr. Barnes’s interesting volume The Man of the 
Mask (Smith, Elder: ros. 6d. net.), which sets forth in a very attractive 
form the problem of “The Man in the Iron Mask,” and provides a new 
solution, showing that he may have been one James de la Cloche, an 
illegitimate son (so at least he claimed to be) of King Charles II. The 
conclusion is one to which we cannot do justice without a little more time 
and space than we can at the moment command, so, while heartily 
commending the study to all lovers of the curious in history, we leave a 
fuller treatment of it to a later number. 

Pilgrim Walks in Franciscan Italy, by Johannen Jérgensen (Sands and 
Co., 2s. 6d. net), is another proof of the inexhaustible fascination exercised 
on the modern mind by the sweet character of the Poor Man of Assisi. 
It is a simple narrative of travel from monastery to monastery in that 
favoured Franciscan region, with skilful pen-pictures of the varying types of 
Religious met with, and the unvarying kindness and hospitality experienced. 

There is a deprecatory air about the very title of Mr. J. J. Eaton’s little 
book of essays—A Shuttlecock for Critics (Stockwell, 2s. net)—which 
will surely conciliate the most Rhadamanthine reviewer. The author hands 
over his first-born to the critics to play with, and by this very absence of 
pretension merits a kindly judgment. Mr. Eaton’s book has one, at any 
rate, of the qualities of the shuttlecock ; its substance is not weighty, and it is 
fittingly feathered by lightness of treatment. But it will not fly by its own 
vitality ; it is artificial, not a product of nature, like a bird. However, 
originality is hardly to be expected now-a-days : what we do look for in an 
essayist, and what in the main we find here, is a certain individuality of out- 
look, a certain penetration into the essences of things, a more than superficial 
acquaintance with men and letters, and an unforced sense of humour. The 
present critic, therefore, will say nothing to discourage Mr. Eaton from 
elaborating further “ shuttlecocks.” 

Following up his previous exposure of Freemasonry —Le Pouvior occulte 
contre la France—which we noticed in September, M. Copin-Albancelli 
has completed his work by the publication of a still larger volume—La 
Conjuration juive contre le Monde Chrétien (Paris: Vitte, 3.50fr.). We may 
say at once that in our opinion he has been more successful in showing that 
France is dominated by a secret society than in proving that that society 
is Jewish in origin and spirit. We have had too much experience of the 
lengths to which a blind anti-Semitism will carry even good men to yield 
much credence to this indictment of a nation. The whole conception of a 
conspiracy of the Jewish race, with a marvellous organization, cunning 
tactics, and implacable purpose, bears a close family resemblance to the 
Protestant bogies of the world-wide machinations of the Inquisition and 
the all-pervasive influence of the Jesuits. And when M. Copin-Albancelli, 
leaving ground with which we are not so familiar, comes with his theory to 
interpret the details of English post-Reformation history, we are the more 
convinced that he is in the grip of a prepossession that obscures his 
judgment. There is too much inference and too little or too dubious fact in his 
writing to carry much conviction. At the same time, we are fully in sympathy 
with his object, which is to arouse his Catholic fellow-countrymen to a sense 
of the folly and danger of their position, and to stimulate them into such 
action as shall prove that France still is, at heart and in fact, a Catholic 
nation. Their work is to throw off the yoke of the secret societies, not to 
speculate on their origin, which is dubious, nor on their objects, which are 
clear. 
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A book, less ambitious in its scope but tending, in its own way, to the 
same effect, is Du Dilettantisme a l’Action, by Professor C. Lecigne of Lille 
(Lethielleux, 3fr. 50). It is the first of a series of literary studies having for 
object to show how, the pursuit of letters for their own sake having been 
abandoned, certain contemporary writers acquit themselves of the réle of 
teacher. The idea is admirable, and well-carried out. To set forth clearly 
the intellectual standpoint, and the ideals, religious and moral, of such 
influential authors as Taine, Brunetiére, Bourget, Le Maitre, Barrés, and 
France, cannot but be serviceable to religion and to literature alike. 

We have the author’s own assurance that the prose in Sunlight and 
Shadow, by P. M. Northcote (Sands, 3s. 6d.), exists only for the sake of the 
verse, although in his arrangement the latter comes only as a sort of 
ornament to the former. Both we consider quite good enough to stand by 
themselves, the stories being told in an interesting way, and the poems, 
whether lyrical or narrative, being simple and harmonious. 

M. J. Paquier, one of the professors at the Catholic Institute of Paris, in 
publishing his lectures on Le Jansénisme (Bloud, 5 fr.), has not added 
another to the large number of superfluous books. For he has had the good 
sense to turn his face from the historical aspect of the subject, so copiously 
written about already, and devote himself to discussing it from the point of 
view of doctrine. Thus he has no difficulty in showing that, whatever the 
character and motives of the men who adopted it, and of their opponents, 
the doctrine itself is radically unsound and contrary to Catholic teaching. 
The treatment is as full as it is sound, setting the orthodox doctrine 
over against the false, and exhibiting their contrariety by abundance of 
illustration. Perhaps the most interesting lecture is that devoted to the 
discussion of the so-called miracles of Jansenism, wherein the writer 
analyses with great skill the various hysteric phenomena which occurred in 
the cemetery of Saint-Médard. 

Je Crois en Dieu (Lethielleux, 3 fr.), by M. PAbbé Lemoine of Orleans, 
is the first of a series of little volumes on the articles of the Creed. Into 
less than 300 pages the eloquent author has condensed the treatises, De Deo 
Uno et Trino and De Creatione, in a style which learned and simple alike 
may read with profit. For the especial benefit of the former he discusses 
certain more subtle questions in three Appendices. 

Between Apologetic, the explanation and defence of religious Truth, and 
Art, the result of man’s efforts to reproduce ideal Beauty, there seems at first 
sight no necessary connection. But Professor A. D. Sertillanges, of the 
Catholic Institute of Paris, in his Art et Apologétique (Bloud : 3.50fr.) shows 
with much apt critical insight, how Religion, the highest truth, has from the 
Catacombs onwards always evoked the highest species of Art, and how, 
consequently, without Religion, Art tends to ruin and degradation. In other 
words, moral beauty is to physical what the soul is to the body, and Christi- 
anity, by upholding the former, has kept the latter from corruption. 

Another learned professor of the same Institute, M. J. Touzard, in Le 
Livre d’Amos (loud : 3.00 fr.) has done for the third of the Minor Prophets 
what we trust will be done some day for the whole Catholic Bible, viz., 
produced an intelligible translation of the Hebrew, arranged according to 
natural divisions, copiously annotated and furnished with an Introduction on 
the life and times of the Shepherd-Prophet, his style, message, and cognate 
subjects, that leaves nothing to be desired. It is a book eminently for the 
biblical student, but may be read with interest by all educated persons. 
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In Windthorst, by J. Lespinasse-Fonsegrive (Béduchaud, 2.00 fr.) is 
presented an admirable picture of a character lamentably rare in later 
European history, the Catholic publicist, one who possesses great influence 
in the government of his country, and yet is imbued with the principles of 
the true Faith. The career of the man who met and broke Bismarck has 
an interest for all: but Catholics especially will do well to study it, for it 
gives a living proof of the truth of the theory we all hold, that the best 
Catholic makes the best citizen. 

Historical Studies, relating chiefly to Staffordshire (Stafford : Mort), by 
J. L. Cherry and Karl Cherry, is a collection of antiquarian essays, the work 
of two enthusiastic students who rightly regard the fortunes of their own 
midland shire as an epitome of those of England at large. The papers are 
chiefly historical and biographical, and represent a good deal of original 
work. Of special interest are those which relate to Staffordshire saints and 
to the persecution of local Catholics during the Oates Plot. 

The Archbishop of Albi, Mgr. Mignot, is already well-known to Catholic 
readers here through the publication some time ago by the C.T.S. of his 
striking discourse on Zhe Method of Theology. He has now brought 
together this and various other writings of his of similar character and 
published the whole under the title Lettres sur les Etudes Ecclesiastiques 
(Gabalda, 3.5ofr.). It will be read with profit far beyond the limits of his 
diocese, for the eminent author has a modern, as distinguished from a 
Modernist, mind, and combines a sound and accurate grasp of principle, with 
a keen sense of present needs. 

There is a delicate simplicity and quaintness about Father R. H. Benson’s 
Mystery Play (Longmans, 2s. 6d. net), which is concerned with the Nativity 
of our Lord. It has been acted, we are told, by children before a mixed 
audience who appreciated it highly, and is now published in the expectation 
that others may find it suitable for the Christmas season. We consider that 
expectation abundantly justified, for the play, even as read, will be felt to 
unite devotion with real literary taste. 

M. Abbé J. B. Chaillet, in his L’Abbé Beraud: Fondateur d'Orphelinats 
(Vitte : 3.50 fr.), has traced the edifying career of one of those great apostles 
of charity, who, like St. Vincent de Paul and the Blessed Curé d’Ars, are 
the brightest glories of the clergy of France. Here once more we see the 
Church in her true réle, reaching the soul through the body and saving 
society by her devotion to its least members. The scene of the Abbe's 
labours was the district of Vienne. He died in 1893. 

Another, and, to our seeming, greater hero of charity—Father Damien 

is commemorated in Mr. C. W. Stoddard’s The Lepers of Molokai 
(Ave Maria Press: 75 cents). The book gives a graphic account of the 
ms, incidentally, the 





leper-colony from personal observation, and m« 
names of other self-devoted workers, lay and clerical, in that arduous field 
who shared Father Damien’s labours and crown. 

The Offices of the Church, always beautiful and dramatic, become 
especially so during the seasons which commemorate the Birth and Death 
of our Lord. Some French Benedictine Nuns have seasonably issued a 
translation of, and commentary on, those which concern the former feast, 
in a book entitled, Grandes Antiennes de |’Avent et l'Office de Noel (Oudin 
3 fr.), which cannot fail to deepen the appreciation of the faithful for the 
matchless poetry of the Church’s liturgy. 

Father Stephen Beissel, S.J., in The Lord’s Prayer and the Hail Mary 
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(Sands, 3s. 6d. net.) has skilfully developed the meaning of those divine 
prayers in a series of meditations which, if carefully pondered, will serve 
to prevent them from losing their significance on account of frequent repe- 
tition. 

Dom Jerome Veth, 0.S.B., has translated, under the title of Religious 
and Monastic Life Explained (Sands, 2s. 6d. net.), Dom Guéranger’s well- 
known Réglement. It is an admirable compendium of the characteristic 
motives and qualities of the religious state, especially suited to those who 
are cloistered. 

The anonymous author of Amphora (Burns and Oates, 2s. 6d. net.), 
is happily not under the common delusion that abundance of piety can 
atone for all other deficiencies in religious poetry. We have not met for a 
long time so lofty and sustained a poetic flight as in this series of verses in 
honour of our Lady. The thought is not overloaded with verbiage but 
expressed with simple dignity; as in the best architecture, what is orna- 
mental is useful as well. We commend this little volume to all lovers of 
our Lady and of good poetry. 

A little book on devotion to the Holy Eucharist—Vain Fears that keep 
you from frequent Communion with our Lord (Angelus Co.: 6d. net), is its 
rather awkward title—we noticed already in June. It now appears in a 
slightly changed form, and issued by another publisher. 

We are not told that Fairy Tales from Erin’s Isle, by Marie Bayne 
Sands: 2s. 6d. net), are authentic folk-lore, like the collection of 
Mr. John Hannon, which we reviewed last month, but they are pleasantly 
narrated and very prettily reproduced. 

We need not despair of France so long as her clergy produce men like 
the late M. PAbbé de Préville, to whose energy and devotedness is largely 
due that net-work of Geuvres de Feunesse which is now spread over every 
French parish. These fatronages, as they are generally called, have no 
exact counterpart in England. They are partly Boys’ Club, partly Evening 
School : they are intended to help those children, who have to attend the 
irreligious schools, to grow up good Christians, and they aim at keeping 
them under good influences during the critical time when school-life is over. 
Those who are anxious to know what can be done for our own children 
under similar circumstances, will find much that is inspiring and suggestive 
in M. PAbbé E. Occre’s book, M. l’Abbé de Préville et les CEuvres de 
Jeunesse (Vitte : 3 fr.), the second edition of which has just appeared. 

We are glad to see Father Chisholm’s Catechism in Examples 
Washbourne: Vols. 1 and 2: 3s. 6d. net) in a second edition. The 
stories are well fitted to give interest and point to that most difficult work, 
catechetical instruction. 

Under the title of Jesus in the Crib (Burns and Oates), Miss F. J. 
Kershaw has arranged various pious and quaint reflections which, equally 
quaintly printed, make a pretty Christmas gift-book. 

Few of our readers are likely to be acquainted with the life or the 
writings of a French poetess, Céline Renard, who was born in 1834 and 
died in 1887. She wrote under the name of Marie Jenna, and in Marie 
Jenna Intime {Béduchaud) Mdlle. M. Pesnel gives an estimate of her work 
and character, with abundant quotations, which reveal considerable poetic 
ability and an ardent Catholic spirit. 

The Cambridge University Press have issued under the general title of 
English Literature for Schools, The Travels of Captain John Smith, 
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Hazlitt’s Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays, Defoe’s Memoirs of a Cavalier, 
and Cobbett’s Rural Rides, at the uniform price of 1s. 4d. each. They are 
serviceable books, well edited and got up, but only advanced students, we 
fear, will find their subjects interesting. 

Priest and doctor often meet, but it is seldom that a book written by a 
Religious and a priest is introduced to the public by a letter of commen- 
dation from a doctor who proclaims himself to be a freethinker. Les Guide 
des Nerveux et des Scrupuleux (Beauchesne, 3.50 fr.), by Pére Fr. V. 
Raymond, O.P., has that distinction. But it is not that the priest intrudes 
on the domain of the doctor; he keeps to the methods of administering to 
the mind that are traditional among spiritual guides, confirming and 
illustrating these by an extensive experience of pathological cases. 

My Prayer Book, by Rev. F. X. Lasance (Benziger, 4s. net.), is not a mere 
compilation of prayers more or less suitable to various spiritual states and 
needs, but it is a book of devotion, based on the idea that true happiness is 
to be sought in goodness, and goodness in self-control. The first part 
contains some hundred short meditations which are a very storehouse of 
spiritual treasures taken from every source. And then follows a choice and 
abundant selection of prayers and devotions. 

Father L. Bonvin, S.J., answers the query of his pamphlet, May Women 
sing in our Church Choirs? (Sands) by an emphatic though carefully- 
reasoned affirmative, and it is published under the conviction that “it will 
lift a burden off the mind and conscience of many a zealous but handicapped 
pastor.” 

For those who cannot afford a dearer or more elaborate book of reference, 
The Daily Mail Year Book, at 6d. net, will prove very serviceable, for it 
furnishes just that sort of information which no one can carry in his head, 
but which is constantly in demand. 

Among other annuals we have received The Catholic Diary for 1909 
(Angelus Co., art linen, 1s. 3d. ; leather gilt, 2s. 6d.), a very complete and 
useful little book; The Catholic Almanac (Burns and Oates, 1d.); and 
Agenda del’Ecole Libre 1908—1909 (Vitte, Paris), a neat French Calendar 
and Diary for the use of those connected with voluntary schools. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
(Reviewed in present issue or reserved for future notice.) 


Amalgamated Press, London: 


THE DAILY MAIL YEAR BOOK. Pp. 272. Price, 6d. 


Angelus Co., London : 
VAIN FEaRsS: By Father Antoni. Pp. 104. Price, 6d. net. THI 
CATHOLIC DIARY. 1909. Pp. 384. Price, 1s. 3d. net. 
Ave Maria Press: 
THE LEPERS OF MOLOKAI: By C. W. Stoddard. New Edition. 
Pp. 138. Price, 75 cents. 1908. 
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Béduchaud, Paris : 

WINDTHORST: By J. Lepinasse-Fonsegrive. Pp. 215. Price, 2 fr. 
1908. MARIE JENNA INTIME: By Marie Pesnel. Pp. 158. 
Price, 2 fr. 1908. 

Benzizer Brothers, New York: 

My PRAYER-BOOK: By the Rev. F. X. Lasance. Pp. 664. Price, 

4s. net. 1908. 
Bloud et Cie., Paris: 


LE LIVRE D’AMOS: By J. Touzard. Pp. lxxxv, 120. Price, 3 fr. 1909. 
ART ET APOLOGETIQUE: By A.-D. Sertillanges. Pp. 334. Price, 


3.50 fr. 1909. LE JANSENISME: By J. Paquier. Pp. 524. 
Price, 5 fr. 1909. LE PASSE CHRETIEN: By A. Dufourcq. 
Vols. II. and IIJ. 3me Edit. Pp. 246, 278. Price, 3.50 fr. per vol. 
1909. COLLECTION SCIENCE ET RELIGION: Vols. 505—527. 


Price, 0.60 fr. each. 


Burns and Oates, Ltd., London: 


BIOGRAPHIES OF ENGLISH CATHOLICS, 1700—1800. By John Kirk, 
D.D. Edited by J. H. Pollen, 5S.J.,and E. Burton, D.D. Pp. xvi, 


293. Price, 7s. 6d. 1909. JESUS IN THE CRIB. By F. I. 
Kershaw. Pp. 46. Price, 6d. net. 1908. THE CATHOLIC 
ALMANAC. 1909. Price, 1d. AMPHORA. Pp. 80. Price, 2s. 6d. 


net. 1908. 


Cambridge University Press, London: 


English Literature for Schools. Price, 1s. 4d. per vol.: CAPTAIN 
JOHN SMITH’S TRAVELS: Edited by E. A. Benians. Pp. 247. 
COBBETT’S RURAL RIDES: Edited by J. H. Lobban. Pp. 231. 
DEFOE’S MEMOIRS OF A CAVALIER: Edited by Elizabeth O’Neill. 
Pp. 292. HAZLITT’S CHARACTERS OF SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS: 
Edited by J. H. Lobban. Pp. 280. 


Constable, London : 


EARLY GREEK: By A. W. Benn. Pp. 126. THOMAS HOBBES: By 
A.E. Taylor. Pp. 128. LocKE: By S. Alexander. Pp. go. 
STOICISM : By StGeorge Stock. Pp. 110. All in series Philosophies 
Ancient and Modern, and priced at Is. net each. IN THE DAYS OF 
THE COUNCILS: By E. J. Kitts. Pp. xxiii, 421. Price, 10s. 6d. net. 
1908, 


Gabalda et Cie., Paris: 
LETTRES SUR LES ETUDES ECCLESIASTIQUES: By Mgr. Mignot, 
Archevéque d’Albi. Pp. xvii, 324. Price, 3.50 fr. 1908. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, and Co., London: 


HEORTOLOGY: A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN FESTIVALS: By Dr. 
K. A. Heinrich Kellner. Pp. xviii, 466. Price, 1os.6d. 1908. 
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Lethielleux, Paris : 


JE Crois EN Dieu: Par PAbbé Lemoine. Pp. 287. Price, 3 fr. 
1908. Du DILETTANTISME A L’ACTION: By C. Lecigne. Pp. 340. 
Price, 3.50 fr. 1908. LA PRESSE CONTRE L’EGLISE: By L.-Cl. 
Delfour. Pp.'410. Price, 3.50 fr. 1908. 

Longmans, Green, and Co., London: 

TEN PERSONAL STUDIES: By Wilfrid Ward. Pp. xviii, 300. Price, 
10s. 6d. net. 1908. A MyYsTERY PLay: By R. H. Benson. 
Pp. xi, 101. Price, 2s. 6d. net. 1908. 


Macdonald and Evans, London: 


BLESSED EDMUND CAMPION: By L. I. Guiney. Pp. 183. Price, 2s. 
net. 1908. 


Mort, Stafford: 


HISTORICAL STUDIES, RELATING CHIEFLY TO STAFFORDSHIRE: By 
J. L. Cherry and Karl Cherry. Pp. 109. 1908. 


Oudin et Cie, Paris : 
TRADUCTION ET COMMENTAIRE DES GRANDES ANTIENNES OU O DE 
L’AVENT, ETC.: Par les Bénédictines du Temple. Pp. iv, 192. 
Price, 3fr. 1908. 


Sands and Co., London: 

PILGRIM WALKS IN FRANCISCAN ITALY: By Johannes Jorgensen. 
Pp. 176. Price, 2s. 6d. net. 1908. SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW: 
By P. M. Northcote. Pp. vi, 222. Price, 3s. 6d. net. 1908. FAIRY 
TALES FROM ERIN’s ISLE: By Marie Bayne. Illustrated. Pp. 132. 
Price, 2s. 6d. net. 1908. RELIGIOUS AND MONASTIC LIFE 
EXPLAINED: From the French of Dom P. Guéranger, O.S.B. 
Pp. 113. Price, 2s. 6d. net. 1908. THE LORD’s PRAYER AND 
THE HAIL MARy: By Stephen Beissel, S.J. Pp. 227. Price, 3s. 6d. 
1908. May WOMEN SING IN OUR CHURCH CHOIRS? By Ludwig 
Bonvin, S.J. Pp. 15. 1908. 


Vitte, Paris: 

L’ABBE BERAUD: By J.-B. Chaillet. Pp. viii, 451. Price, 3.5o0fr. 
1909. DIALOGUE SUR L’ESCLAVAGE DE LA SAINTE VIERGE. Pp. 
62. Price,o.25fr. 1909. AGENDA DE L’ECOLE LIBRE, 1908—9. 
Pp. 264. Price, 1.50fr. LA CONJURATION JUIVE CONTRE LE 
MONDE CHRETIEN: By M. Copin-Albancelli. 2me. édit. Pp. 536. 
Price, 3.50fr. 1909. M. VABBE DE PREVILLE ET LES CEUVRES 
DE JEUNESSE: Par lAbbé E. Occre. Nouvelle édition. Pp. 320. 
Price, 3fr. 1909. 


R. and T. Washbourne, Lid., London: 


THE CATECHISM IN EXAMPLES. Vols. I. and II.: By the Rev. 
D. Chisholm. 2nd Edition. Pp. 438, 440. Price, 3s. 6d. each net. 
1908. THOUGHTS OF THE HEART: By P. M. Northcote, O.S.M. 
Pp. vi. 288. Price, 3s. 6d. 1908. THE “VIA VITAE” OF ST. 
BENEDICT: By Dom Bernard Hayes. Pp. xiii, 352. Price, 5s. 
1908. THE DucHEss’s BABY: By Sophie Maude. Pp. 300. 
Price, 3s. 6d. 1908. ENvy CONQUERED: a short play for girls. 
Pp. 23. Price, 6d. 
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